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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Su tendsence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
pee’ BALTIMORE, MD. 


W. & >. SLOANE, 





ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STs. 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SoutH FourRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


JTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


RNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
" ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 PRoaDWway, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th STs. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORE. 
ye ASPINWALL & SON, 


. 
tions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TILES * *” “*tyiaber and Deco 








ration generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


TCONOMIC PAVING & ROOF- 
ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


PHoro GRAPHS, 
NEW SERIES. 


New York, Boston, Newport, Long Branch. Send for 
particulars to J. W. TAYLOR, 146 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Quo BUILDING STONE CO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


247 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. 
350 Furr AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

49 FirTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH PA at 
BRICK AND STONE WATER. 
PROOFING CO.’S 
Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 
ALSO ALL MARBLES AND BRICKWORK 
From weather-stains and discolorations of any kind. 

It is not oil, varnish, soluble glass or nt. Itisa 

rocess which converts the outer layers into an indes- 

truetible materia] without alteration in other respects. 
OFFICE, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43. 








Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 
REMOVED TO 140 FirrH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Crry._ 


WVHITTIER MA CHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT SrT., Boston. 

New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
Gnse, Wareumn, Press. __ 4.0, Warrsum, Trent. 
ys S. GRAVES & SON, 

PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
NEW YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
TOKES & PARRISH MA- 

CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFrFice, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OMS Re 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc, 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YorRE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANE'S 
ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFfFIicer, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
11 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block. 


MOORE & WYMAN, 
ELEVATOR 
— AND — 
MACHINE WORKS. 
87 FouNDRY STREET, BosToN, Mass. —- 
WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
F. DALTON, (Established 1876.) 
, GAS-PIPING, 


106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, Mass, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 



































“THE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HigH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Waunscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


(CONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 


SKYLIGHTS, 


Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “‘ Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., NEw YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TIL~ 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO, 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, NEw Yorg. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio, 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


frlyatT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 


plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BuILpD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis- 
facwory references from those for whom we have per- 
formed similar work. BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu- 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CO. 
28th St. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEW YorRK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL, 


FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & BriEp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREEr. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
| ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
, the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
hand is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 
8. D. Hicks & Son, ‘An Boston. , B. G. Carpenter & Co., 





. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


" New York City. The Miller Iron Co., Providence, R. I. 
Bruce & Occk, Macknet & Doremus,f , . °. . Newark, N.d. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., . Buffalo, N. Y.| Knisely & Miller, . . : «ne Chi ‘ 
Wasson & Uo., . . ° Albany, N. Y. | J.C, McFarland, . ° ‘ . - Chicago, 
Hoy & Oo., ° . . - a, = ze bet te ae Pah ‘= ° ° Fes eg tems Md. 
oe roy, ° © Blodgett app o' 
Hotta & ait Y ££ oae Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . . Salem, Ohio, 
Chas. Millar & om, : ° ° e . Utica, N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, " Milwaukee, Wis 
W. H. Scott, . . . Portland, Me. | Jas. B. Scott & Co., ; Pittsburgh, Pa." 
J. W. Jordan, . Worcester, Mass. C. 8. Mersick & o., . New Haven, Conn. 
Lewis Dauth, . . Reading, Pa. F. H. Lawson & Co., ; . Cincinnati, Ohio, 
: ‘c. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
We guarantee the lowest Market Prices. 


Address our Agents or, 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. Best Conductor of all 
RITCHIE’S 





— Guaranteed no Infringement.— 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CUNDUCTOR. 


MANUFAGTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Stanprine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 

and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of ‘freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 
















Conductor. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zinc free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 





Corrugated Expanding} 


Guaranteed no Infringement. |f 


Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 








IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 
STERLING 
SILVER. 
: & R. R.I LAMB. = 6th Ave. Cars pass the door. 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
_____ Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 


NJ ETAL YORK 















New | Designs | in| 











— yd VINA \SS| 
Rete c SSLAINED (LASS 





McCULLY & MILES, 


STAINED + (fLASS+ 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
OMZOAGO,. - © IZ. 
















orto F. FALGK SG, Go 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. Near B’ WAY. 
3x— _NEW YORK. —* 








ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








OOSt 


Made in 6-foot lengths,'in a single sheet of 
SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 
E. B. Batger Se. Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 


Atamed Glass. 
New York; 8. Thorn, Philadel hia; ohn G. Het- 


W. J. McPHERSON, 
ell, RK R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 


& Sons, Milwaukee ; a aes. Bey ~ PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
e c ’ 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo 5 y DOMESTIC AND 


Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas ECCLESIASTICAL 
Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


City Mo., and many others 
440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 






















WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


ALFRED BOOTE, 

11 East 19th St., N.Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 

Open Fireplaces, 

and Mosaics. 

in Stock and made to or- 

der Special designs made 

to suit customers free of 

charge. Experienced mer 

kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


STARPLESS SS & WATTS, 
Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 


MINTON’S TILES FOR FLoors, WALLS, HEART HS, etc. 


34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 


FeREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED GLAss and Mura ParntIna. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 











Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New J AM ES BAKER & SONS 
and Original Designs 4ai ’ 
BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, PROFESSIONALS IN 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 





A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to sonth-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
{mporters, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK 
Estimates furnished on application. 


Art STAINED Gass, 


Established, Londen, Eng., 1884. 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 











ait SEES 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 





























Ee [: [we “COULTER & SON* 2p Bey 
* 101 & 103 E282 st ae 
Cc CINCINNATI: Hg 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


stained G ol 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


KEPRESENTED BY 


Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 

Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co, 

Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pear] St. 





is LOW’S ART TILES. 


| Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co,, Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

tague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
| Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 

Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

| Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


| Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
| San Francisco, W. W. Mon 

| Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
| Omaha, Milton 
| Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 














THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


Decorative Glass Manuf, Co., 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not anim- 


itation. Send for Circular. 





J, PASQUALI & 6. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 





Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
min-proof 


DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U.S MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H, B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 





Charles Howson. Henry Howson 


Established 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 
Patent Soliciting, 


AND - 


PATENT LAW. 


Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Office, 915 F St., Washington, D. C, 


Hubert Howson. 


J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 





A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Eastun. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
Mention this paper, 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, 


Draughting Instruments 


And Supplies for Architects, Engineers. and 
yraughtsmen. 








Agents for Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph, & Levy’s 
Blue-Process Paper. Cupies taken by the Levy Blue 
Copying Process. An Examination of our Catalogue 


is solicited. 


Decorators, 


FRA NK HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
PO vcncesensiccsoune dtncabenvecs sales 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 
Glazier, Designer, 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 





Painter, and 





Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R.I. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
84 Washington St., Buston, Mass., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
Heliographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 





Of Every Description. 


Catalogues free upon application. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS 


F. L. HOWE, Photographer, 
58 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 





A fine selection of Interiors from the finest houses in 
the country. Photographs of Interiors, Exte- 
riurs, Designs, ete., made to order. 











has no equal. 


OFFICE, 147 Commerce 






LIOUID GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
Made in White and all Colors. 
FACTORY, LYME, CONN. 


St... HARTFORD, CONN, 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 






For Private or Public Buildings it 
Send for Circular. 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, 
NEW YORK. | 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. 


Send for Circular. 
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POTTER’S MORTAR MATERIAL. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH “Se 


Nashua N. H. 





EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 


Electric Bells ana Annunciators 
Annunciators, AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. . 


PATENT 
Solid 


ARQUET FLOORS, 


PAR ed 1874. %-8 and 3-8 in. thick. 


These are the cheapest, most beautiful and durable floor made 
Thousands of them are in use in the finest residences, offices, etc., 








Electric. Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, Speaking Tubes, throughout the country, —_ oceans ESF = aa 
Late Benes, DosGy s for Apartment. Parquet tiful designe Seaaiient on to woods, price, ete., Sor desione Boe 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. estimates. W. E. WHEEL 
Factory, 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. ‘Office: 171 Broadway, W. Y. FLOORS. Omice and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 

Architectural Iroh and Jail Works. STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©. M. WILLIAMS, KDWIN F, MORSE, 

IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 

Architectural I Raili ufacturers and Builders of 

ron Railings and Verandas, and =| Hvdraulic, S elt and Hand-Power Passenger 

Iron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DUORS & SHUTTERS, Hoi fi and Freigh o Hage Pumb-W Waiters, 

JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, tomatic 

Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. s ng Sole owners LE inane rae ‘Poors, Se. Governor to 


M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Machinery, 


Jona ‘or Illustrated 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
t., New York. 


Elevators and Hoisting 





Nos. 411 and 413 Cherry 
Branch Office, 108 Liberty 





G. L, Swett, & Company, 
Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR “BUILDINGS. 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 














opper Gutters, Corntoss, Windows, Wintale, Iron Office, 7O Kilby Street, Boston. 
van ron Ventilators, ng, etc. 
Sheet - Metal IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. — prooy,| Structures, Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
N. B.— We warrant Skylights to be Fire and Storm- | ; ini 
Wer, | rts. Ze euros Saleke & ie tetypa phen _ Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U.S. Sub- Post-Office, loads over long spans. 
and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston.” INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, ._B. ¢ English P rete ey ‘) 
First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, Portland Manf 80 Re mpod Danian a one eene’ 8 
Decorative , —— NEW YORK. , f We beg to in that we have changed our Importer and 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAST. ‘, have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
Glass by Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by and Keene's our sole agents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U.S., and we ask 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a all buyers of our Cements to ve all inquiries to them. 
LONDON, ND.” Ist, 1885- 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. CEMENTS. HITE’S PORTLAND 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. Quality and pac —_ t. Yorks the argest n the world. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. Price the lowest for the quality. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, |PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Mipnainstasens of Peerless | BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Ash-Traps, | Colors for | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured 
Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, Or poeta eRe 
and Grates of all kinds, M ‘ 
ortar. | SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
Grates. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





20 Dock Square, 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | 
BOSTON. 


Unegualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THEHELIOTYPE 

PRINTING CO: 
211 Tremont St. Boston .Masy 
$ : ILLVSTRATIONS- PRODUCED: 


§ 
BY-THE-MeST- APPROVED -PHoTOMECHAV ICAL - PHOTO~ 
LITHOGRAPHIC -AND-PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES: 
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= ==) Desivning, 








Photo-Mechamical Printing. 
Photo-Lithography. 
Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching. 


fi Prt ting 


Lithooraphy. 
Chromo-Lithography, 
Direct Transfer 


Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 


National Wire & Iron C0., Sind Gestnbing Chania teste aie 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


- Iron, Wire and Brass 


Eg Elevator 
i 4 Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 





. 

7 

pone 
* 
* 








om 
ree’ 








0 Bend. 
'" 








ance Buildings, 


of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass El-| (urs, with a space’ behind 
avator enclosures, to which we point as a | for over-flow water. 
Write for estimates 


pers 
* 


standing reference. 


and particulars. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the 





ry scientific and mathe 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Architecture are received into a two 

ear’s special course. 

RANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 





Keep Your Walls af 


A New Cornice Gutter, 
In Wood or Metal, set on 








Patented May 12, 1885, 
BY 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 









sent free. 
Address 


H. MoSHANE and CO., 
Md. 


Baltimore, - 


WZ 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY|DUDLEY NEWTON, “47 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells 


and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, | Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 
&c., &c. Prices and Catalogues 






ARCHITECT, 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on payment of a a of $10. 
foreach. Apply to the Patentee 


Infringements Prosecuted. 
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= €levators. W IRE L ATHING, 















; E. BREWER, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular w IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. ) 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. if 
It is indorsed by the leadivg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. H 
Full information given on application to the 


DO NOT SMELL Jo? ‘4 CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 
SAM Ue AB 0 T; o 59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago, 


FO KUE STREET en 
9 
HANGERS. 


INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR. 
F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. i 








LSE NG TOPOL 

















EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


“f A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 


A book of 100 pages. The 
= e . EWSPAP best book for an advertiser . | 
Architectural Periodicals yin teria on. | 
enced or otherwise. It con- ' 
| ERTISIN tains lists of Spe 








newspapers 4 
and estimates of the cost ‘ata 
Prices for 1886. of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 4 i: 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 


The London Architect, per | ye ar, i ; . $5.25 while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
British Architect, , . ; 5.25 dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
: 5.75 








4 

i Building News, as will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
1 8o by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond ; 
Rs A. H. ROFFE & CO., ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 1 
’ issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents ’ 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Apply to GEO. P. R¢ WELL & Co., NEWSPAPER ‘ 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 

CAMBRIDGE WASHER. House Sq.), New York. ss 


Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 


most complete ever issued. | B U J L D I N G M A A dy KH ] 2 I A L S 4 
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1 Pemberton Sq., Boston. Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
Salesrooms 12 Oortlandt St., New York. ii peri: ; 
255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. é 
New York. Boston. Chicago. PhilJelphia i 
‘ - BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Bulders and Contract rs.) ia 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co0.,| common: Cargo afoa. iq 
Pic cawcccd deer dvcacsconseeceeces g & $4! 50 oe . \ | Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 10 00 } 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. A): |) See eee eer 7 00 @ 7 50 | 700 @7 800@ 9 00 ~ 800 1% 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. en E Mian ceacieakettecuaees 7 75 @ 8 50 | Bay State Hard | gq. Salmon @ 6 00 
iisdsnke sheddcese cos ee | + ‘ 
259 at Haverstraw Bay : @ | Domestic Com. | Indiana Presed | Light Stre te * rs ’ 
- 1st @ | 800@ 900 16 00 @ 28 00 | uw 10 00 
IE ov.dc ccaceccnecsbéocesevence @i300 | Domestic Face | St. Louis Fronts Medium “~ 4 
Fronts: | |} 1900@20 00 | @ 2700 @® 11 00 ; 
Croton, Brown. ....+..---+e+ee008 12 00 @ 13 00 Philadelphia | es | Red “ 5.3 
$6 ATK ..ccece coctseccececceecs } 1200 @ 14 00 40 00 @ 45 00 ——- @ 12 00 in 
ba TOD 0. cc ccsccrccccccccceccees | 1200@ 1400 Phila. mould | — Dark , ‘3 
Chicago pressed...........++serees | 50 00 @ 80 00 | 2200 @ 2900 @® 14 00 1% 
Chicago Moulded........+-+++++++ | 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed a} 
DARIOEG nc 0ccccsccrcosecere.cos 37 00 @ 4100 @ 5000 2200 @ 2400 : 
Glens Falls — white........-+-++- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | —— Best Paving p 
Philadelphia...........--0++ + ++ | 24:0 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 4500 @ 15 00 F 
Trenton... .. 1... cece ceceeceeecnee | 2400 @ 25 00 38 00 @ Second « 
Milwaukee.......--eseeeseeeeecees Glens Falls ) | 2500 @ @ 12 0 
Moulded : } Mould. |} 6000@10000| Third « ¥ 
Clark’s Glens ae Wi.. 0 e086 2 ° @ = = = S @ ras > @ @ 11 00 & 
ee }« @ < 35 a 35 @ 
White “ Mold,.. «++» | 45 00 @ 60 0 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 6500 
c elled: /mp. 
, Enamelled (edge.) RE ere | 85 00 @ 100 00 @ | @ 100 00 {@ 6 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ | 9000 @11500 | @ @ 120 00 | Dom. i@ 8 
The most complete line of machinery for hotels and] CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(® cask.) | . ; 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- Kosendale Cement...... -....-- 120@ 125 @ 150 Not Sold. 115@ 150 ; 
tions our specialty. Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | a ian al | i 05@ 1230 | Book, Shoobridge ' 
Esti } ’ Milwaukee . oeees Not sold, Not sold. 00 @ 125) 285 @ 325 4 
timates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue Portland, English Gibbs) soo | 4. @ 3 ” | @ 300 : 253@ 3 40 285 @ 3% | 
(K |} 275@ 3 2 @ 350 28 @ 32 : 
“ “ (Burham)..... |; 250@ 280 |} | 315@ 335 285 @ 3 j 
SUPERIOR “ “ (White’s)..... | 265@ 300 315 @ 335 275 @ 32 
ss French (Lafarge)..... | 350@ 450 Not sold. 375@ 425 | Hemmoor ue 
* German (Alsen).......| 250@ 300 | 300@ 350) 315@ 3 35 | 265@ 300 ee 
“ “ (Fewer)....... | 245@ 270 315@ 335 315@ 335 | 265 @ 300 Ha 3 
- “ “ (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 325 300 @ 325 | Josson | 7 
E BS @ ” (Lagerdofer)..| 225@ 255 | Not sold | 300 @ 325 265 @ 300 / 3 
a oe See ; 3 fee) Tete) (OO 8hl ee 2"| = Se fs tot 
3 anc eveee 2-O@ « Not Sold, = 85 3 25 j 
. American (Saylor’s)....| 215@ 230 215@ 250 275@ 300 250@ 275 i} 
CHURCH CROSSES, NE cc ceredas eres aacseos | 275@ 30 @ 32 275 @ 325 300@ 350 ae 
Ke@@ne’S COATS. 666. cece cece eens | §00@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 i ea 
TOWER ORNAMENTS “ Ne ae | §75@ 1100 ) 11 50 11 00 @ 12 00 11 50 @ 1200 re ¢- 
I | Lim = EE a 
Lime eo ee | @ 500 Not sold. White Lime ae 
FINIALS, Etc., Ete, Hydraulic Lime...........-eeeees } @ 145 @ 145) My 28 @ 8 P bush. i P] ; q 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ | 60 @ 65 | a Mash We aq 
Wisconsin * ..ccccccccceccccccee | 15 @ 85 | 23@ 150 ai 
; Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 10 @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 f 4 
Vanes made from any drawing Rockland and Rockport, finish.. | @ 12 @ 120 Not sold. 3 / ; 
or design on short notice. State, com. cange rates (NOM. )s... | @ “a om a re _= _ one ee 
State, finishing ~~ eee @ ot sold, Not sold. y sold. 5 4 
Plaster of — (ealcined.)...... } @ ; = 1 65 @ oo @ ; 75 ; 25 @ 4 i 
Teer | @ 22 @ 5 75@ 25 : 
‘ VV. J O N ES, Hair (Cattle) P bush. fiiosanense | 21 é 25 @ 30 20 @ 2 22 @ 30 i 
« (Goat). . wITTTTT TE TT Tre 0@ 35 @ 30 353@ 40) 30@ = 35 # 
Successor to ¢ Pe W. Briggs, Sand, P Ds adictx diaasane cues 100@ 125 | 100@ 1175 100@ 125) @ 150 ay 
* Vv. W. Baldwin. STONE. (P euble foot, rough.) | : } : % - | => — a } i 
Granite: (Maine | @ 55 @ 65 : 
170 and 172 Front St., Limestone: | | ; a 
. ITT i sins ceausdnadnacanas 1 00 9% @ 100 50 @ 8s0@ 9 i % 
: NEW YORK. a eonees doscensescesec @ | 38 ~4 "3 
mont....+++ 0 cecccccecocecccces | : 
i saganaeend sesimeate 80 90 | 450 % Perch { 








~ Serpentine vas f ¢ a9 
1885 Illustrated Catalogue of Continued | 7 
over 250 designs mailed free. ‘ om page wi.) \ 
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ACCIDENTS “°°: 
to those who 


“Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those who do. The quietest 
Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 


NSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but %5 per Year for $1,000 Insur 
ance, with &5 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 
proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec 


\/ Worthington Steam Pumps. 
¢ "HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
‘And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
New York, 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New 


- BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
- CLEVELAND, SAN "FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH. 















BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Foundation : 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 

















WMROEIOR. . «0 0000 cccceccceccccceccecese | 500 Pton | 20@ 2 145@ 25 
Block.. | 460 ® perch 8 50 ® cord. | a 
Babble seasceeencncenees sees | 123 @ 1 8 50@ 145 @ 250 
Bluestone: (P sq. /¢ | 
DE o-ccsnavcpessdsabedpieas uiesie 30 @ 5 00 40@ 175) 7@ 100/1linth10@ 19 
DUNES pn bbs04scin peaks nenebonaveonunes | b0@ 600) 75 50@ 100 37@ 45 
»™ neh tnéieien Kestnnibe meres Tana @ 80 | @ 85| } 
sess ctaciaeirdiicsyih-ecaceninienl @ G@ ; 10 @115 
Brown (Connecticut)..............++e. |} 100 @ } 125@ 145 150 P cub.ft. 105 @ 135 
AMROTS ) sc cccccccccccccccscccccves 90 95 9 @ 100 55@ 65 
Berea GIO svccncccccsccescccecscee | 6 1 00 | = od = 4 80 @ 1 00 
Se Se nr | 75 100 55 @ 
Belleville... ...ccccccccccccceccsecccces 80 @ 1 25 125@ 135 “6 110@140 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... ) 100 75@ 100 + | 100 @110 
—— oeece ou 7t) $000 s00sesecnse sn cece é @ 2 00 - | 115@150 
arble ( 
RED. vs cncccnceseccs ces -0008eesese | 175@ 250 Not sold. 200@ 250 
NR cc ehdeweie | | 300 | 3 50 6 00 | 225@ 250 
Sutherland Falls... ............sseseees 1 25 175] 200 | 350@ 600 170 300 
Glens Falls, black ; | 20@ 300| Not sold. we 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-vein | 50 60 | , 200@ 275 
“ i iccaneksn tone oucw 300@ 350\| Tot. sold. @ 5 00 
Tommessee, TOd.........-.s20e ceeeeeees \ 1 25 2 50 | g 400 400@ 600 
“ Knoxville | 85 90 @ 400 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue..........+..0+..+4+- Not sold. 2400 @ 300 
Vermont, white. = see ec enooeseces @ 150@ 200) @ 60 225 @. 300 
Slate; Roofing ( square oevcce cccccece 
te Seetedunca deve a | 70@ 800 450@ 700' 623@ 810 5w@ 70 
as “ anfading............. 5 75 @ 575 500@ 700 
s POFBES... .ccccesccccecevccoce | 700 8 50 50a 650 8 60 @ 1100 
“ BOE cc ccc cvecccsccncecscosee | 15 00 | 13004 400) —— @ 16 00 & 1100 
ss black, Lehigh.............. — @ — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 @ 300 
“ “ Chapmans............ | aces EB eaten 6 50 @ 9 00 | 730@ 800 @ 535 
Unfading Black, Monson, Me. | 550 800); 550@800 60@ 8 50 @ 535 
Tie: Oe. cunnhesud DP Th... cccccccccce | @ Not sold. @ 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading | @ 700 
PAINTS. (In oil, P ib.) — ~ 
White _ Am peneee seecccceccocecees 4@ 6} 7@ 14 64 @ i @ 7 
ee, “.cxeaes eftenesnesce ae @ a 7 @ m7 
Red lead, AM., «22. -00eeeeeseeeeeeeee 6 @ 6 @ 64 6@ 6 @ 7 
© Venetian... ......eseeeeee sevens 66 108 | 7 12 13 @ 2 dry Eng. @ 13 
. . ae pe ehssns, nnbensenses , 65 @ 70 55 ¢ 60 dry 55 @ 60 Eng. 18 
OC MGIAN, BB... ccecsee eoveseessece | 12 20 122 @ 20 2 @ 2 @ 9 
Yellow Ochre bonis he deneenesbsbe nbenen 6 15 | 7@ 12 3 @ 15 dry Am. @ 13 
“ CREGERD. . coccoccccccccceccccoes | 12 20 18 @ 25 1 @ 25 @ 2%” 
Green (ChroMe)........02+-eeeser scenes 8 13 | 8@ 2” 10 @ 2 @ 20 
Green, Paris, 9 0000s esee cece ceeeescese 2% @ 40 | 25 @ 40 18 @ 85 @ 20 
Black, lamp, .. ......0seccceccescccecs 15 ( 5 ba@ 2 8 @ 30 @ 6 
Blue, ultramarine...............+..++++ L@ 18 18 @ 30 2 @ 35 @ 2 
Oil, linseed, =, encccesevsccenes ) 3 = @ 44 45 50 42@ 4 @ 45 
MIO 2. cece ccceescecs 46. 47 48 53 45 @ 46 fe 48 
Tarpentine se me weenocsesoeneoesososs : 404 é 41} 47 é 5 @ 45 @ 40 
Varnish, Coach. .........+-ee.ceees = @ 150@ 600 125 @ 200 @2 25 
al Grocsgiinediabiatidinasa S @ 250@ 300 | 325 @ 400 @2 90 
Putt Pa senseeseeenenseeserseeresnecacess 2 8 2@ 4 2 @ 024 @ 2 
~ Serene Cie: ci Bae? Ota 
a& . og) ereeecesesseses 2 3 | 2 3 € 2 ‘a 1h 
TAtharge, Am.......ccccecceescoess | = 6h ¢ 7 6} 6 @i7 
Sienna (burnt)......c..s--ceseeeeeeees 4 , 47 14 @ 20 4 16 @ 16 
Weber, wn cccce-scccccecccscccccs ul 1 | “@ 2 2a Ww = 14 
HA eewen>.. . 
Nails: (Per Cask.) 
Spikes, ( _ oni oneeecescecscces @ 260 330 @ | per keg @ 290 
10d. common. . bse ubeteeseccseen | @ ty @ 260 Ft @ 4 
I Ti iiesei cde ocaindiies epexaedest f 0 @ 335 @ 325 @ 315 
Lath’. - @ 460 @ 48 @ 5 50 @ 525 
(Finishing nails according to siz e e.) . | Add $1 50 peribhll@ 14 
(For casing nails add 75c. per keg.) ) | Add 1 00 pr cask 
Butts: 4x 4”...... (® doz. rs.) 
Plain. ... 222-00 mesh Pa gee @ 100 @ 120 6 @ 100 @116 
Japanned ...... @ 150 @ 175 Not sold. 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Japanned.... @ 150 é 250/ 200@ 375 175 @200 
Acorn, Boston finish . --(@pair. ‘i @ 6 | @ 75 Not sold. @ 50 
Bronze metal : ; @ 19 plain 225 200@ 32 D137 
Brass (for cupboards). . @ WW @ 10 @ 12 100 
Ebony ‘ > 35 
Apple wood.. . ‘ 37 @100 
Knobs: (? Set. ¥ a | " | a . 
—- eT ee ‘ | @ B & 4 é » me ec. 08 
Py Sree ree rere errr Terre err. ( “ce vO old, 
ED cin sceniclincnalegsiticanns Not sold @ | s1@ 4 25 @ 50 
Porcelain. .......-esseececeeccees @ d @ 2 25 @ @ 30 
Bint GENE, 2c cccccccccccesscccses. Not sold 75 Not sold, 175 @ 200 
Glass, silvered.......0....ec0se0s Not sold RS 150 @ 1 175 @200 
Bronze metal. ..........0.eeeseeeeee 75@ 200 | 88 ( 2 00 3 @ 250 50 @350 
DLAchss sub unavbcsceesheocnenevnaas 100@ 250 8s @ 200 150@ 300 50 @ 3 50 
Solder: 1600@ 1700; 1300 @15% 2 @ 3 
Iron: — —|— - —- - 
I-Beams up t0 12”.......cseeeeee-+--- 3 | 3 | ; 
I-Beams above 12”... ERE si 3 ‘ 30’ 2} @23 
Channel-Beams up to et ieabes ‘ 3 3 . a 


(Continued on page vii.) 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


[Established 1843.] 





th | 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


0G? Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 





FRANK 0. WORTHLEY’S 
Broad - Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. LDllustrate 
Catalogue free. 


53 Elm Street, Boston. 








The Story of Margaret Kent. 


$1.50. 


A well known novelist and poet says: ‘The plot 
and situations are original and natural. It is out of 
the common run, and sparkles with life — real life — 
and deep feeling.” 


‘More than any recent American novel a venture 
into the higher realm of fiction. The character of 
“* Margaret Kent”’ is a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
afresh creation. The type is Southern, and yet Ameri 
can, and its inner fibre is womanly to the core. Who- 
ever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped at 
a bound into the front rank of those who are making 
our best American fiction. Here is the realism which 
Mr. Howella is master of, but here is also the con 
structing imagination which weaves into realism all 
the finer issues of life.’”’— Boston Herald, 


“The American Critic has long stood on the watch 
tower vainly trying to discern the great American 
novel which has been always believed in but has 
been a matter of faith rather than sight. If we mis- 
take not, this novel in many respects has come in the 
shape of ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’’’ — Boston 
Traveller. 


By Henry Hayes, 1 vol., 12mo. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





Beating Apparatus, 


J. ‘REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE = MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitcheners, Grates, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Se Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


25 SES 








GORTON’S 


Latest Improved 


HOUSE-HEATING 
Steam 
Generator, 


Wrought-Iron Tubular and 
Sectional, 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving ull de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 


THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited. 
110 Centre St., New York. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use, 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurante and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
. ete., ote. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 
142 Chambers Street, New York. 


126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 












“$8PT-9031g pu onZolez¥ON powesjsniTyT 103 pues 
"218 ‘SJOOYIS ‘SBUaM ARAL “SBUjPING Ijqhq 10} SiajeayY Wea}S 





10 Barclay St., New York City. 





DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, Ill. 

MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 
BRADLEY'S KZe9 
= NSOLAT ES , 
Att OF 


For Bowers ano STEAM Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper, 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 











EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilaters, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


64 Unton Street, 


8; BEEKMAN STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


New York. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for lustrated Price-List. 











THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 








Heating Apparatus. 
a io - H. B. SMITH CO., 
The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


EBFor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 
9 Improved hd 
Reeds exe: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - 7 ~ = ie 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 





NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


House Warming a Specialty. Estimates F'urnished on Application, 


PIPH-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 


ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 

















No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York, Boston. Ghicago. Philadelphia, 


LUMBER. — #™M (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) 


















Pine, Ist quality, clear......-.. ....+. 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 5500 @ 60 00 
we |. PPP rerrrrrerrriree 55 00 @ 60 00 | 4200 @ 48 00 44 00 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
Bb GURNEY once ccccccceccceeccccs 18 00 @ 22 00 | 35 00 @ 40 00 43 00 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 

SPruce......sseecseecceceeeeecesececees | @ 25 00 | 15 90 @ 15 0 | Not sold. wm 35 00 

HOmMIOOK. .. «000 cscccaccoccesevccccvcces ea.17T@ 18 12 00 @ 1300 @ 10 00 @ 1400 

WOROW We . 22.2 cccccccccccccccccccces } 202@ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 | @ 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 

CN ccnceieke tdnbes dencsctseuseddhe | @ 200 @ 40 00 @ 40 00 @ 45 00 

Clapboa. ds : | 
PUM . ccc cccccccccccccccccescvcccccceees @ 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 2000 @ 35 00 
BRED occ cccccccccscvccceseceecccessose. @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold, Not Sold. 
Framing Timber : ee 

BUD ccc ccccccscccccccocsccosoveeseoces 12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 

SPPUce......cceeceececccsecccececssecess 1350@ 1600} 1350@ 1500 Not sold. 20 00 @ 22 50 
emlock.......... seceeeeeeeee | 1200@ 1500 10 50 « 15 50 12 50 @ 13 50 

Yellow pine..... 2... ceececeeeeeseseeees | 1800@ 25 00 25 00 @ 30 00 26 00 @ 28 00 

Laths: a aie 
60s ee4koe ve cv ncccurcssenenonccesss @ 225@ 235 175 @ : @ 300 
BEBO. 0 00ccrcccccrccscccccecevcecececs 230@ 240 2235@ 250 Not sold. @ 275 
Shingles: - 

Pine, shaved............. 500@ 600 @ | Not sold. 

Pine, sawed.... 400@ 500} 450 240@ 260 

Spruce, sawed 150@ 200) 150 2 00 Not sold. 

wood..... owed 140@ 160| 375 450 550@ 800) { 30” $10 @ 28 

GOGRE, GG a ccc cvcvccccce @ | 7 Not sold. ,24” 8 @21 

CEs secs veces © ccc cccees @ 200@ 400| 225@ 235| (2” 5s@14 

Cypress. Split....7z 24. “ ......... 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 00 @ 2000 

Miscellaneous : — _ 

eR i vcidcsasaces | 44@ 5$| Piles 6c. P ft. Not sold. 

Fence pickets, Spruce........-.....+.+ | 800@ 10 10 00 @ 1800 | Pine, 8 @ 21 00 12 00 @ 14 00 

Cedar posts, 9 ft. (sq. posts.)............ | @ 25 ¢ 35 900 @ 21 00 70O@ 125 

SE ns cccccs cs nccuseesncecessses @ 25 @ 35 Not sold. 2@ 36 

Finishing Woods: ~ M. (Forst Qual. — | 

th Re | Kiln-dried.) @ 5500} 3800@ 4800) 3500@ 4000| 3500@ 5000 

QHREEY, . cc ccccccccccccsscccsceveccccses 80 00 @12000 | 6000@ 10000; 8000@ 10000; 7500 @ 12000 

Chestnut. ......cccccccscoccceccsccccece @ 55 00 38 %@ 50 00 4500@ 5000 4000 @ 5000 

PRs vccduvectcccacatewncceeedes | 40 00 @ 6000 6000@ 7000 5000@ 6000) 6750@ 7500 

Mahogany, Baywood ({Mexican]........ | @130 00 | 15090 @ 16000 | 150 00 @ 180 00 | 156 00 @ 250 00 

’ St. Domingo........ ...... @350 00 | 12090 @ 35000! 25000 @ 300 00} 200 00 @ 300 00 

Maple. ....cccccccccccccccsccccerecccece 45 00@ 50 00 45 00 6000; 3000@ 3500 2750@ 5500 

I cre ace ddad es see cdan adeno @ 7000 5000| 3500@ 4000! 3500@ 4500 
Te DEIR soc vccccccccccccccs sceccccees @ 000 5000@ 5500 35 00 @ 40 00 40 50 @ 50 00 
6 quartered ....cccccerscsceccsccees 90 00 65 00 70 00 4500@ 5000! 5750@ 6750 

Sycamore quartered ........-+-seeesees 50 00 65 00 40 00 50 00 5750@ 6750 

PGI cs ccccssesceccciccccccccencees 65 00 @ 70 00 30 00 6500; 4500 50 00 @ 6500 

PONE 60 60 bi ce cccccccccescccvcee see 60 00 70 00 60 00 70 00 56 00 65 00 7250@ 7500 

WOO... .... 006. BD cccccccccsces 6 7 
Walnut, black....... v4 nba: Reteeed eaedes 125 00 @150 00 | 8500@ 12000; 8000@ 10000; 9000 @ 20000 
BOOWOOG 6 occ vcrcccccccccccccescccccs 45 00 @ 60 0 38 00 4500; 3000 3500} 2500@ 4500 
Yellow pine......... WP Whcccccecsecceae 4500} 4000 4500} 3000 3500; 3750@ 4560 
Geamwood, best TOE... ccc cccccecccccce 30 00 35 00 | 
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Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


, RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP 
» Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. 
and for sale b 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. .2 and 27 Greee 5St., sony, 
Agents for New York City and vicinity, Gzoree H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., Ne 
Agents for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity qesouars & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Ph: 
Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and i 


= for Chicago, IlL., SarGent, GREENLEAF & Brooxs, 43 and 45 Frank 
Agents for Louisville, Ky., Gzorox L. Surru, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 


IH 1876. 
MAYS: 187 Agents for Canada, HUGHES & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig 8t., Montreah Can. 





Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jowms, Main St., Ogden, Uta! 


nts for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 


e 
Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, WILSON & cone East Thi 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lyon, Conxiin & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. i 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DU ° 


CLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


N.Y 

w York City. 
ila. 

yoming, Mittow Roegrs & Son, Omaha, Neb. 


Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Rurpie, Srzyce & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
mts for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Cuas. M, BROMWICH, 613 yy wets A — Boston. 
2 


Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Ngtson & Co., Eighth and Bt. = Sts. 





Ventilated. 


Manufactured il 


rd St., St. aul,Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. MoCoLium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Clover - Leaf Ventilators 


And Chimney-Caps, 

fe FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS, Etc, 
A Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 

SMOKEY CHIMNEYS CURED. 








Most effective Ventilator. A downward current creates an 
up draft. Absolutely storm-proof. Working models 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CoO., 


389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
AGENCIES: 
Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa.; Peck Bros. & Co., New York City; 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Edward Thompson, New Or- 
leans, La.; E. H. Foster, Cleveland, Obio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Detroit Lead-Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich.; Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich,; James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, Il. 











Band-Saw Filer. Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Post Band-Saw. 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MODERN PERSPECTIVE. _ 
A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
Cylindrical Perspective. 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE, 


Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 
t=] 








lvol. 12mo, 321 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio - - - - - - - - $5.00 
This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works on the subjects relating to perspective, plain 

and panoramic, and will be of great value to all architects and artists, and others interested in the 

problems of art. The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investigations are carefully and thor- 

ughly considered, both independently and in their connection with drawing; and the propositions of 

the author are illustrated by plates of architectural objects and perspective plans. 

AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, DRAUGHTSMEN AND 

CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


‘hie work ic cla ; »ee} S iwi 7 Z 
rhis work is clear in expression, subdivides the matter under appropriate heads, and embodies 


the latest practice, together with the accepted principles.” — Engineering News. 
“ Clear, concise and full... Among the contributions to educational literature for which those 
who are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. . . . The plates that accompany the book 


are models of cleverness and elegance.” — The Builder. 

‘A valuable contribution to an old and important question. There is much in it that will interest 
the painter — whether landscape, figure or historical —and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true 
mechanic, especially if young and ambitious, should be without this book.”’— The Record and Guide 
Pee: The book is written in clear English, free from unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more 
felicitous style than such text-books usually are. The plates require a prodigious quantity of careful 
work, and are correspondingly valuable.’”’— New York World. : 


For sale by Booksellers ; sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


SURE 7 WA) EA 
jf rin, 


ll CULT deta) 
BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 40 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











Foot Power 


Scroll Saws, etc. 
Latest and most improved 
for the WORKSHOP or 

AMATEUR. 

Sold on Trial, if desired. 
New Catalogue free. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 

270 Water St., 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 








ASDkplights. 








Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - + BOSTON. 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


yaaa 





i 
uml 


JOHN SETON, ** “iicoxtye sexs" 
ka Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


i "damm 





KYUCH 


BICKELHOUPT’S 

METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 

NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 

Are the Cheapest and Best- 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 














TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


218 West 37th Street, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue” ©°7™* 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company's New Volumes. 


When Doctors Disagree! 


MARGARET KENT. 


The Nation says : 
“The story of ‘Margaret Kent’ is neither a new nor a pleasant 
one. . . » One remembers that — 
“ Not failure, but low aim is crime.”’ 


But The Literary World says: 

“The author is at work with aims and impulses that are lofty. 
The book is uplifting. . . . It is lifelike. It is vivid, real; and to be 
real is more than to be realistic. It is admirably written, interesting, 
strong, impressive, helpful.” 

And The Critic says: 

«It is a dainty story, full of grace and tenderness and color. .. . 
We feel her bewitching beauty to our finger-tips.” 

The New-York Tribune says: 

“The writer exhibits no particular theory of conduct, and her per- 
sonages have no distinct traits of character.” 

But the Buffalo Courier praises 

“Margaret’s intense personality. The reader is fascinated by her, 
feels with her in her joy, throbs with her in her grief, and follows her 
with baited breath through the cruel fire of her life’s crucible. Her 
character is developed with masterly skill and profound psychological 
insight.” 

The Hartford Courant says: 

“The story is neither very good in itself, nor very well told. The 
author must try again if he would succeed.” 

But the Boston Journal says : 

“ With the skill of an experienced writer the author uses the bric-a- 
brae of society only as a background of the really wonderful charac- 
ter sketch of ‘ Margaret Kent.’ . . . The novel is thrilling with strong, 
healthy feeling, unusually marked with spontaneity and naturalness.” 

And Lin1an WHITING says, in the Boston Traveller : 

“ Not to know ‘ Margaret Kent’ is to argue one’s-self unknown. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have never published a novel that made so 
electric a success as this.” 

And the Christian Register says : 

“* Margaret Kent’ is so beautiful that one dreams of her after only 
reading about her. Margaret is the loadstone of the book, and few 
novelties of recent days have drawn a purer ideal.” 

And the Boston Advertiser says: 

“In the story of ‘ Margaret Kent’ we have that rare thing in cur- 
rent literature, a really good novel. . . . Aside from the other merits 








which we have noted, this novel is to be praised for its artistic earn- | 


estness and sincerity.” 

And The Beacon says : 

“The Story of ‘ Margaret Kent’ is a book worth reading; it is 
worth more than that —it is worth studying, remembering, and learn- 
| ” 
ing from. 

And the Transcript says : 

“ Tnere is in the social setting a human life, deep and stirring, beau- 
tiful and real, which holds our interest, sympathy and admiration.” 

And the Chicago Inter Ocean says: 


_ “In its brilliancy of touch, vivid delineation of character and real- 
istic truth. The Story of ‘Margaret Kent’ is one of the greatest nov- 
els of the day.” 


MORAL: 


Buy the book, and judge for yourself. 
EPILOGUE: 


THE NET RESULTS. — Third Edition Ready. Fourth Edition 
Printing. 


«¢ A N admirable group of terse, strong, and practical discourses on 
the religion of the home, the office, the work-shop, and the 
field. It tells how, amid the cares and annoyances of this 
work-a-day world, one may grow towards a noble and peace- 
ful life. It will be an invaluable companion, and an indis- 
pensable guide, philosopher, and friend for thousands. The 
eminent success of James Freeman Clarke in work of this 
high class is shown by the great popularity of his‘ Self-Cul- 
ture,’ which is now in its eleventh edition.” . 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By James Freeman Crarkg, 
D.D. 1vol. 12mo. Uniform with “ SelfCulture.” $1.50. 





«c¢ JT is a collection of short quotations arranged by topics, such as 
ability, absence, abstinence, absurdity, abundance, abuse, 
and the rest of the alphabet. The authors include F. E. 
Abbott, J. S. C. Abbott, Abd-el-Kader, Abercrombie, Aber- 
nethy, Abulfazzi, and a whole regiment of others. The 
quotations are usually confined to one sentence each, and 
cover a wondrous multitude of subjects. Indeed, Mr. Ballou’s 
taste is thoroughly catholic, his sympathy wide as the world, 
and his judgment good. The friends of quotations will find 
these “ Hd e-Tools” inexhaustible, yet well arranged, and 
highly convenient for reference. The book is a literary 
treasure, and will surely hold its own for years to come.” — 
The Beacon. 


EDGE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. By Marurin M. Bat- 


Lou. lvol. 8vo. $3.50. 


Indispensable to Lawyers, Clergymen, Writers, and Professional Peo- 


ple Generally. 


“ WORK of exceptional interest, containing fifteen of the lec- 
tures concerning Goethe which were read at the Concord 
School cf Philosophy last summer. Prof. Hewett furnishes 
an ace unt of the newly-discovered Goethe manuscripts for 
the introduction to the volume. Among the writers are Drs. 
Bartol and Hedge, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Sherman, 
of Chicago, Mr. Soldan, of St. Louis, Mr. Snider, of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Partridge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Davidson, of 
New Jersey, Prof. White, of Ithaca, N. Y., and Messrs. 
Emery, Harris, and Sanborn, of Concord, the last named 
the editor.” — Traveller. 


THE CONGORD LECTURERS: 
THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. The 


Lecturers at the Concord School of Philosophy for 1885. Edi- 
ted by F. B. Sansporn, and W. T. Harris. 1 vol. 12mo. 
With 2 portraits. $2.00. 


rT: _ new novel entitled “ Two College Girls”’ is one that wiil 
undoubtedly receive great attention, from the fact that it 
has a value wholly aside from the usual literary value of fic- 
tion. It marks an era in American literary art, for this 
reason, that it deals with the new conditions of the life of 
American girls. It is astounding that our novelists do not, 
as a class, begin to recognize the picturesque possibilities of 
the new kind of heroine — of the college-bred young woman, 
and the girl who plots, and plans, and longs for the higher 
education; of the girl whose parents deny themselves all 
possible expenditure that she may go to Wellesley or to 
Smith; of the maturer student, who earns a modest sum by 
teaching or by writing, and gives herself a season of study 
at the Annex. Now, in all this new life of the higher edu- 
cation, and of the entrance on professional careers — on 
medicine, journalism, science, or the artistic or literary life 
—in all this new world in which the girl of to-day lives, 
there is a fresh field for romance. There is a scope and 
possibility that offer all the elements of that great American 
novel for which we wait. And still our fiction writers go 
on giving us Lily Coreys, and Irene Laphams, and fair bar- 
barians. The author of “ Two College Girls” has entered 
upon this new field for imaginative writing, and the suggest- 
ive style of the work will be found most stimulating and 
gratifying among the new works of fiction.” — Boston Trav- 
eller. 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. By Heren Dawes Brown. 


l vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


Monographs of American Architecture : 


HE remarkable success of the first Monograph shows the demand 
existing for artistic work of this high grade; and an equal 
sale may be predicted for the portfolio that illustrates the 
beautiful marble Gothic building of the Connecticut State 
Capitol. This possesses even a higher jnterest than the 
Harvard Law School, because it is a great public building, 
and not an appendage of an institution. 

The American Architect says: “ The execution of the work 
is all that could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more 
encouraging example of the kind of work to be expected 
in this series.” 


No. II. THE HARTFORD CAPITOL. RB. M. Ursony, 
Architect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13 x 16 


In neat portfolio. $6.00. 
Also, a New Edition just ready of Monographs of American 





Architecture, 

No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. H.H. Ricuarp 
son, Architect. Eighteen Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 
16. In neat portfolio. $5.00. 





TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established a. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


ROVEING SLATES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 

URPLE and GREEN SLATES 

Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 

ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


NEW ENGLAND 
: Felt Roofing Co. 
a 22 Milk St., Boston. 


Incomporated Originators of Felt Roofing 
Capital ~ § 60000 in New England. 
= Inventors and only Manufao 


LEVI LWittouTt,Preet. turers of the Celebrated 
VihiFiget: Tree EREHIVE BRAND.” 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 











These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lone, A. M. Parr, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 





East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., 
EAST BANGOR, PA., 
Manufacturers of 


Best Bangor Roofing Slate. 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


Slate Mantles as low as &6.00. 


- Kioofing AWatertals. 





ATE 


SNOW GUARDS flere aa NS, 


L 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR ANCL 


M. HALLIDAY. 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


PATS: East Ninth Street, New York. 


Knisely & Miller, 


129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. 








SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 


Galvanized Iron Gornices, 


THE 


Hayes Patent Skylight =a = 


(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from } 
outside storm or inside condensation. } 












































Manufacturers of 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 





and Siding. 


Screens for Steam Coils, 


Special qr my to shipping work (Patent applied for.) 
“knocked down,’ e put to; f 


gether and up 
by local ao To prevent the walls from being blackened by | 


the dust arising from the coils. These have been 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 








Guaranteed Roofing-Tin Sold at its Real Value. 
ARCHITECTS 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


(Copy:) 
CoLumBsvus, O., December 3, 1885. 
Messrs. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


Gentlemen,— The twenty boxes of IC, 14x 20, Genuine Old Style,” double-coated, were duly 
received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you check to balance. 

I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities, and the rich coating, of the 
* Genuine Old Style,” as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As the building covered is my 
own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure the very best roofing that could be " 
had. Having heard so much of the “Genuine Old Style,” I sent to you for a sample sheet, and also 
tested many other so-called re-dipped plates, but after careful examination, and a thorough practical 
test, 1 was convinced that the ‘‘ Genuine Old Style ’’ was the heaviest coated of them 
all, not excepting the old M F brand. I state this in justice to yourselves, as you were the first- 
firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly-reliable Guaranteed Roofing Tin. 

The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are delighted to work such 
tin, and should I want any more, I will most certainly order from you. The stamping of each sheet 
with the brand of the tin I consider a good idea, and congratulate you on your originality. To all 
those wishing a first-class roofing-tin in every respect, I heartily commend the “‘ Genu- 
ine Old Style,” double-coated, Roofing Tin. Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, (Signed) JOHN A. () 








Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINFRAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 





THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CQ. 
BLACKROOFINGOLAITE; | 


o= other ucts from the famous Bangor ase beds. The products of these beds 
o-= of uniform color, and are “BI al in strength and quality to any produced in Penn- - 


richese eyes THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 





NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 
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~ RUBBER MATS & STAIR- TREADS, 


2,0, 
229 3232323: | 


7 Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 


For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, etc. 


RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. 








PERFORATED MAT. 


Warehouse, 15 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. 


Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. Sralr Tread. 
Park Row, New York. 


J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
167 Lake St., Chicago. 


52 and 54 Summer St., Boston. ell 
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Furniture and Juterior Work. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Again eam, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
ete., — Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished. 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann 8t., New York. 








THE BUTLER CO., 156 & 157 Michigan Ave., corner Adams St., CHICAGO. 


MANTELS IN Wood, Marbleized Slate and Iron, 
Terra - Cotta and Tiles. 
Sole Chicago Agents for J. 8. CONOVER & CO., of New York City, Designers and Makers of 
Finest Brass FirePlaces and Fire Goods. 








Gas: apachines and ‘Gas- Fixtures. 


FRILLS GAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see who endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE,| ROYAL NO 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 3) Chur ches 5) 
y P ‘actories, 


GQ, F 
Over 2500 TWINENGINES! (SX oe 
\ Impulse every a 7, Colleg Ces; 
: Revolution. Private 
The steadiest Gas En- ee (\ Vy 








IN USE. 





Asylums, 

4 gine yet made, B . 

Se PA ENGINES and PUMPS} Stroet Lempe vse 

- COMBINED owe USE 
For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail ALL DESIGNS. IT, 


way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work 
Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph 8t.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 


Gasolens, Crude Uil, 
PENN, GLOBE GAS I 


vraten es AK ACH INE. 
IMPERIAL 


MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 
34 Park Place, New York 








STILLMAN & NICOLL, 
GAS FIXTURES, it A 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


In use throughout the eee = Send for descripti-e 
198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. pamphlet. 


The Creat ChurchLICHT.<~ 
















INK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest, 

Cc Parton. bar and Ss Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
arlors, Banks, C06, oie ture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ec. New and ele- 
lesigns. Sond roon 
to churehes aad the pone ha 





i 
ey 
“enn 


1. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
N. ¥- 


1. P. FRLNK, 651 Pearl Street, 











Monographs of American Architecture, 





NOW READY, 
No. II.—Capitol, Hartford, Conn., 


R. M. UPJOHN, Architect. 


PRICE, $6.00. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPROVED ‘SEATING, 


For Schools, Churches, Halls, 
And Opera-Houses. 





Send for Catalogue showing 20 Best Styles manu- 
factured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 815 Arch St., Phila. 


<< SETTEES AND 
prem | Pisa: OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 


Composite tron 
Works Co. 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFFTY 
OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALLS, & CHURCH- 
’ ES. No. 83 Reade 38 
St, New York. 


oMATI " ciNG FDRTURE 
« Bunn Awe pi Symp 


MAKING BLINDS § 





























METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO. 


Brookline, Mass. 








J] PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDER . 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in- 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 


‘WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, ete. Electric Bur- 
giar-Alarms, E lectro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


Cleopatra. 


By Henry Gréville. Original copyright edition 
with portrait of the author. 16mo. $1.25. 


A brilliant new novel by one of the foremost among 
the European novelists of today. 

‘* Will hold the reader in closest attention. The bril- 
liancy of the picturing, the graphic description of 
scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of 














the portraiture and charm of style present Madame 
Gréville at her best. The denouement is yery unex- 
pected, and managed With artistic power. - Boston 
Traveller. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 
Inventors and owners of Farqubar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 





SLOookSsS 


Of Public ies - Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, etc. 


LeOOt Ss, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 








THE JACKSON 


ture at 40° below zero. 

heated by one grate. 

that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





VENTILATING GRATE. 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 








Delamater Duplex Steam - Pumps. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR AND HOUSE-TANK SERVICE. 


They Work without Steam-Pumps and 
Noise or Jar. 
Plumbing Machinery 
They are Simple, : for Every Variety of 
Durable, and Economi- 3% 
s Service. 
cal. 4 





DELAMATER IRON - WORKS 


Downtown Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. Foot of W. 13th St., New York. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty Street, NEW YORE. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 
stand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped ‘‘ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List ‘‘ A.” 
13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH ANESIOA, 





STETTINER GEI 
LAGERDOR FER ‘GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE'S CEMENTS 
K. B. & S. CEMENT. 











79 Kilby St., Boston. 





CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia. 












Cash Capital ............scccscscscccccce cocees c+ coccceeses --83,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Imsurance.........- ssecsecescceseeese ene ‘ -- 2%,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities "473,492.82 
Surplus over all Liabilities .......... ...-  cccccececececeenceccenceseeeeenees 3.250,778.61 


Furniture Y! 


KEELER & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





MORE THAN TWENTY 







difierent brands of vbraiueu cords 
are in the market, and some of 
these are nearly worthless. There- 
fore, specify the ‘‘ SAMSON ” cord,which 
is always reliable. Samples FREE on application to 
the manufacturers. 

J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 








American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL............seeeees 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities ........-. 1,070,610.92 
Garplus...cccccssccscess  seeceeesess 447,821.13 





“1,918,432.05 








Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
= sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 
ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“The Hartford ” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








4). G WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York 


LJ 
The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing eens | ~~~ ~4 Level and Architects 


aterials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wu. T. ComsToox, Astor Place, New York 
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HE Board of Health of the town of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
had the good sense to send copies of the rules by which it 
proposes to regulate plumbing to the various architects 

and plumbers of the city, in order that they may criticise them 
and suggest improvements, before their final adoption. The 
Sanitary Engineer, having received a copy of the circular, 
prints it at length, together with some comments which the 
Board will probably find of more value than all the rest that 
it will receive. It would take too much space to give the rules 
in full, and we need only advert to some of those about 
which the Sanitary Engineer finds something to say. The first 
of these refers to the jointing of earthenware drain-pipes, which, 
as the rule says, must be made “ perfectly tight, particularly 
the lower halves,” with freshly-prepared hydraulic mortar. 
The Sanitary Engineer very properly suggests that there should 
be no difference between the upper and lower halves of a “ per- 
fectly tight” joint ; and to this we will add that the rule that 
all joints must be made with freshly-prepared hydraulic mor- 
tar is, in our judgment, a mistake. In the first place, “ hy- 
draulic mortar ’’ may mean anything, from ground lime to the 
inert substances sold in country stores as hydraulic cement, so 
that a definition of the quality and kind of “mortar” to be 
used would be of much more value than a sweeping rule on the 
method of mixing it; and in the second place, if Portland ce- 
ment, which is by far the best material for the purpose, is 
used, it is better that it should not be “ freshly prepared,” as the 
rule demands. On the contrary, fresh-mixed Portland cement 
may swell in setting so as to break the hub of the pipe, and, at 
best, it is less readily managed, and makes a weaker and poorer 
joint in this condition than after it has gone through the process 
of mixing, standing for twenty-four hours, and re-tempering, 
which the document, in the next clause, expressly forbids. 


) HE next clause to which the Sanitary Engineer takes ex- 
ception is one requiring soil-pipes above the roof to be cov- 
ered with a ventilating-cap. It is singular that the tinman’s 

superstition about ventilating-caps on soil-pipes should have per- 

sisted so long among intelligent people. It must now be about 
ten years since an official commission, after testing all the ventil- 
ating-caps of reputation on top of an open pipe, reported that 
there was not one which did not obstruct, instead of facilitating 
the current through the pipe; but, although this report has 
been republished and quoted a thousand times, it seems to be 
completely ignored in most of the Board-of-Health regulations 
which have come under our notice. Another curious rule, 
which the Sanitary Engineer forgets to notice, is to the effect 
that every slop-hopper shall have “a cast-iron trap below the 
bell-trap, and, if outside house walls, below frost-line,” this trap 
to be ventilated by a pipe running to some place not specified. 
In our opinion a slop-hopper, unless of porcelain, and provided 
with a flushing-rim, is an unmitigated and filthy nuisance, which 
should never be permitted in a house ; but it would be hard to 
devise any means of increasing the stench from it to a danger- 
ous point more effectual than compliance with this regulation, 
under which it is made compulsory to double-trap the waste 
from the hopper in such a way that whenever a pail of slops is 
poured down, the vapors from the filth lying in the lower trap, 





| ing of chimney top, or ventilating shaft.” 





and lining the sides of the pipe leading to it, which have been 
festering in the confined space between the two traps since the 
hopper was last used, are obliged to bubble back into the room 
through the bell-trap. 


NE other regulation, which seems to be becoming common 
() in Board-of-Health rules, demands that a pipe “ shall be 
run from beneath seat of water-closet up above highest 
point of roof.” ‘ This ventilating-pipe,” the document contin- 
ues, “may run near chimney for heat, but is not to open into 
chimney or soil-pipe, or to end above roof near window, open- 
It is needless to say 
that this rule is founded upon an imperfect knowledge of some 
of the examples of under-seat ventilation of water-closets, where 
a forced draught was available, colored by a confusion of ideas 
between the water-closet bow! and the soil-pipe ; and it is equally 
needless to say, to any one who has had any experience in such 
matters, that under-seat ventilation of the sort here specified is 
utterly aud absurdly useless. We do not wish to disparage the 
value of such ventilation where it is carried out by proper 
means; on the contrary, we know of buildings where every 
one of the fifteen or twenty water-closets, to say nothing of the 
basins and urinals has a current of air rushing downward 
through it which will carry a piece of paper out of sight in an 
instant, and will remove all the air of the room in which it 
stands in less than a minute and a half; and plumbing work so 
arranged we believe to be the best and safest that can be put into 
a building, but to try to get such results with little sheet-iron 
pipes in dwelling-houses is simply useless. Even a gas-flame, 
as ordinarily applied to such pipes, is of no practical help. 
Nothing short of a heated flue, or a pipe with a large Argand- 
burner in it, is capable of producing a down-draught of any 
value in a water-closet bowl at ordinary seasons, and without 
such artificial assistance to the current a ventilating pipe from 
the basin is either inert, or, in winter, becomes a conduit for 
cold air from the outside, which blows out of the basin around 
the room. The fact is that the need of any under-seat ventil- 
ation for house closets is very slight. Few houses contain 
more than one or two closets, which are generally used with 
care, and frequently washed, if the closet is so poor in pattern 
as not to wash itself out. When not in use, they are therefore, 
or should be, as inoffensive as a bowl of clean water, and the 
only time when they should require ventilation from the bow] 
is during a few moments each day, the average amount of of- 
fence being much less, during twenty-four hours, than that due 
to the vapors of decomposing soap which rise from the waste 
of a wash-bowl, between the strainer and the trap. No author- 
ities think it necessary to provide appliances for carrying off 
the soapy smell from the wash-bowl, and a good water-closet, 
kept clean, and properly used, is less to be feared than a wash- 
bowl ; while a bad closet, or a dirty or ill-used one, could not 
be prevented from diffusing its foul odors by anything short of 
a forced ventilation which is impracticable in a dwelling-house. 
If any one wishes to try to ventilate his closet bowls, there is 
certainly no objection, but as the air which he will remove, if 
he succeeds in his efforts, is, or ought to be, neither more nor less 
offensive than the average air of his house, there is no reason 
whatever for forbidding him to carry it away by a chimney flue, 
or to discharge it near any other flue or shaft. 





| HE Deutsche Bauzeitung publishes quite promptly its an- 
nual list of the theatres burned during the last year, and 
calls attention to the fact that the list is a very short one, ow- 

ing, as it thinks, to the stringent regulations in régard to the con- 
struction and management of theatres which have been gener- 
ally established since the terrible Ring-Theatre fire. The first 
fire was on the ninth of February, when a theatre in Exeter 
was totally destroyed. On the twenty-seventh of February 
the National Theatre in Washington took fire, for the fourth 
time in its history, and was burned; and one month later the 
Buffalo Music-Hall was destroyed. On the twentieth of April 
a wooden circus-building at Richmond was burned, and many 
persons injured. The next day the Renaissance Theatre in 
** Nawes,” a place which we never heard of before, was burned, 
and twenty-four hours after a new theatre in Szegedin, in 
Hungary. On the eleventh of June two theatres were burned. 
one at Woolwich in England, and the other in San Francisco, 
the latter being the celebrated Chinese theatre. In October 
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the new Eden Theatre in Antwerp was destroyed ; and on the 
sixth of December the German Theatre at Moscow. As com- 
pared with the previous years this is a very favorable showing. 
In 1882, twenty-five theatres were burned; in 1883, twenty- 
two; in 18%4, ten; and in 1885, ten. 


\JVHE city of Naples has at last secured, what it has sorely 
*]* needed for more than a thousand years, an adequate sup- 

ply of water; and the Schweizerische Bauzeitung gives an 
interesting description of the engineering works by which it is 
brought to the city. It seems from the account that until now 
Naples and the neighboring villages have been far less favored 
in this respect than they were in ancient times, for considerable 
portions still remain of an aqueduct supposed to have been con- 
structed by the Samnites, more than two thousand years ago, 
bringing water from the valley of the river Sebato, in the 
mountains some thirty-five or forty miles away to the eastward ; 
and another aqueduct, built under Claadius or Nero, two or 
three hundred years later, and supplying the towns all along 


seriously intended, until within a few years, to repair it for an- 
other term of service. In 1866, a commission was appointed 
by the city to examine the ground and report upon the best 
means of obtaining a supply of water; and after consultation 


ordinary cause of the breaking of a saw-blade is the sudden 
checking of its movement by a knot in the wood it is cutting, 
or the wedging of a particle of sawdust in the cut. When this 
happens, the lower pulley is held back by the dragging of the 
saw, and turns more slowly, while the momentum of the upper 
one throws it over at the usual speed, and the saw is thus 
tightly strained on the side farthest from the cut, and slack- 
ened, and violently agitated, on the working side. The shak- 
ing caused in this way frequently snaps the steel blade, and 
everything that diminishes the vis viva of the pulleys helps to 


| assimilate their movement to that of the saw, and lessen the 


chances of shaking and snapping by unequal strains. By using 
wire spokes, a strong pulley, two feet in diameter, can be made 
with a weight of a little over twelve pounds, and a three-foot 
pulley can be made with something more than twenty pounds 
of metal. On these pulleys a saw will ran a long time without 
danger of breaking. Another improvement noticed is a modi- 


| fication in grindstones and emery wheels, by which the wheel 


: “ ‘pied? 3 ae . | is given a reciprocating late: .i motion in addition to its rotation. 
the neighboring coast, is still in such good condition that it was | 


with the most noted experts it was decided that, although the | 


repairing of the Roman aqueduct would be inexpedient, the 
springs from which it drew its supply should be utilized, and 


Every one has noticed the advantage of moving a tool from 
side to side on a hand grindstone, so as to equalize the attrition 
on the different parts of the edge; and it is found that by mak- 
ing the grindstone move, and keeping the tool still, a more per- 
fect result is obtained, while the detached particles of steel have 
an opportunity to drop off the grindstone, instead of being 


_ crushed into it, and the wear of the stone, and the heating of 


the water brought thence by a shorter route, through the in- | 


verted siphons which modern engineers regard so much more 


favorably than their Roman brethren did. Projects were then 


invited from different contracting companies, and a contract | 


was made with the “ Naples Water-works Company,” repre- 
senting two great French corporations, the Compagnie Géné- 
rale des Eaux, and the Compagnie des Eaux pour [ Etranger, 
both of Paris. 


* rent, which in rainy weather mixed with the clear water 
of the springs which it was desired to use. This was ac- 
complished by building a watertight channel of stone and con- 
crete, through which the torrent might be safely carried away 
on occasion ; and three collecting-basins were then sunk in the 
water-bearing soil of the valley. Three important springs come 
to the surface in the valley, two of which were used by the 
Romans. The third supplies the present aqueduct with all the 
water that is now needed, but the others could easily be added 
to the supply if necessary. From the collecting-basins an aque- 
duct of masonry, built with a uniform fall of one in two 
thousand, leads the water to the hill of Cancello, overlooking 
the city. So far, the course of the aqueduct is very tortuous, 
owing to the necessity for keeping very nearly a contour line ; 
and its length is about thirty-two miles. Between the Cancello 
hill and the elevation on which the city of Naples is built ex- 
tends a low plain, which must be crossed by inverted siphons 
of iron pipe, and by a wise forethought two of these are em- 
ployed in such a way that the higher portions of the town may 
enjoy their water-supply independent of the inhabitants of the 
lower portions. To accomplish this the water from the aque- 
duct is led first into a high-service reservoir situated near the 
top of the Cancello hill, from which the pipe is taken, which 
supplies the upper portions of Naples. After the high-service 
reservoir is full, the overflow runs by a subterranean channel 
iuto a low-service reservoir placed farther down the hill, from 
which the system of pipes for the lower parts of the city is sup- 
plied. The quantity of water flowing through the aqueduct is 
much greater than that consumed, so that about half of it runs 
to waste over the plain ; and there is no danger that either ser- 
vice will fall short of its supply ; but for precaution the high- 
service pipes in the city are in certain places, carried into small 
reservoirs communicating with the low-service pipes, and sit- 
uated nearly at the same level with the low-service reservoir 
on the Cancello hill, so that in case of accident to the low-ser- 
vice siphon the whole city can be supplied from the other. 


| HE first work needed was the diversion of a mountain tor- 





A Revue Industrielle makes some useful observations on 





wood-working machines in two of its recent issues. Among | 


other things, it speaks of the band-saw as one of the most use- 
ful of machine tools, but says that its tendency to break has made 
it of less service than it would otherwise be. It seems, how- 


the tool, are both greatly diminished. 


IFCCORDING to the Revue Industrielle, several coal-mines 
A in Hungary have already been excavated to a depth of 
three-fifths of a mile from the surface, and are being con- 
stantly carried to still greater depths; and the question has 
already arisen whether it will be possible with the machinery 
now in use to hoist the coat from the bottom of the shafts to 
the surface. An Austrian physicist has made some experi- 
ments to determine this point, and has concluded that twelve 
hundred metres, or three-quarters of a mile, is the greatest 
depth from which coal baskets can be safely lifted by means of 
any sort of hoisting rope or cable now known; and he advises 
that where shafts are to be carried to this or a greater depth 
an enlargement should be made, about half-way down, large 
enough to accommodate a platform, which should serve as a 
resting place for the coal baskets. These could be hoisted to 
the platform by means of the usual endless rope, and deposited 
there, and another rope, let down from the mouth of the shaft, 
could then take them and bring them safely to the surface. 





) HE Sanitary Plumber tells a story which may contain a little 
moral for those who think it is economical to undertake 
important public works upon the advice of cheap experts 

or amateurs. It appears that the City Council of Atlanta, 
Ga., having apparently heard something somewhere about 
artesian wells, concluded that it would be an excellent thing 
to have one of them to eke out the city water supply, and 
accordingly engaged a certain “Colonel” of the neighborhood 
to bore one. The military man bored away with enthusiasm 
as long as the city authorities supplied money, and by the 
time he had absorbed twenty-six thousand dollars the well 
had reached a depth of two thousand feet. It is not certain 
whether the patience or the money of the City Council gave 
out first, but at this point, no sign having yet appeared of the 
fountain of water which they apparently imagined to be the 
characteristic of an artesian well, they ordered the work 
stopped, and, after the usual fashion of public bodies, sent for 
a geologist to explain to them why their well did not behave 
as they expected it to. The geologist did not need even to 
look at the place to inform them that, as Atlanta stood on the 
granite formation, the “bed-rock of the continent,” as he 
called it, no flowing artesian well could, by any possibility, be 
made in or near the city. The little water collected in the 
well he explained to be derived from the percolation of the 
surface-water into the excavation through seams in the rock, 
and he gave them the wise advice to be careful about using it. 
As just as much surface-water, of a much better quality, would 
probably be collected by a cistern costing a few hundred dol- 
lars, the people of Atlanta are now, we suppose, congratulating 
themselves on having acquired for twenty-five thousand dollars, 


| information which they might have obtained at any time for five 


ever, that this disposition of band-saws to break may be modi- | 
| other geologists who say that the bed-rock has not been reached, 


fied, if not entirely cured, by fitting them up with very light 


pulleys, made with wire spokes like those of bicycles. The | 


or ten dollars. As usual, the doctors do not agree, for there are 


and that continued boring will make the well a success. 
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SITTING STATUES. — I. 

GOVERNOR BUCKINGHAM. 

J HE _ sitting 
statue, in 
bronze, of 

the late Gover- 

nor William A. 

Buckingham, of 

Connecticut, was 

unveiled in the 

Capitol, at Hart- 

ford, June 18, 

1884. It was 

made for the 

State by Mr. 

Olin L. Warner, 

of New York. 

It has often 
been asserted, 
sometimes with 
great truth and 
propriety, that 
the circum- 
stances under 
which a work of 
art is made 
should be con- 
sidered, in order 

o form a just 

AN judgment of its 
os ANS merits. This 

RAN SS \Ws8 seems to us espe- 

\\ NNN cially true in 

TUES \ regard to the 
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\ AA Buckingham 
4 statue. 
We believe 
History,” by Pau! Dubois. From the Lamoriciere Monument, that, from an art 
point of view, no 
American sculp- 
tor has ever received a commission for a public statue, previous to that 
given to Warner for this one, from the fulfilment of which so much was 
expected. To the artists of New York and Boston, especially to those 
of the younger generation, and to 
the principal lovers of art in those 
cities, he had been known, for sev- 
eral years before 1882, as the au- 
thor of various busts and medal- 
lions of unusual merit, as an artist 
of rare perceptions, of exceptional 
loyalty to the highest views of art, 
and as a sculptor who gave every 
apparent promise of satisfying the 
most enthusiastic hopes, whenever 
he should be called upon to exe- 
cute large and important work. 

Warner arrived in New York in 
1872 from Paris, where he had 
been studying his profession, and 
from that time until 1882, he re- 
ceived no public and very little pri- 
vate recognition, so far as work 
was concerned. During the five 
years previous to the latter date, he 
began to attract attention by his 
busts of J. Alden Weir, Miss Mor- 
gan, and Daniel Cottier, the stat- 
uette of “ Twilight,” and by many 
medallions. The best artists greeted 
these works with warm apprecia- 
tion. In the Cottier bust there 
was a sensuousness of touch, a 
simple, individual style of model- 
ling, and a faculty of reproducing 
in clay the impression of a person’s 
head, that was entirely unknown 
in American sculpture. It was at 
once seen to be a genuine art im- 
pression in form, and it established 
the belief beyond a doubt that its 
author possessed the temperament 
of a veritable artist. It may be 
safely asserted that no other Amer- 
ican sculptor had made a bust 
possessing so many of the qualities 
of pure art as this one. It was 
also observed that Warner's work showed a continued progress from 
the time of his arrival in New York until 1883, and this was further 
confirmed by the appearance in that year of the Blair bust, which, in 
boldness of character and fullness of impression, was superior to 
anything he had yet executed. 

If no very noticeable indications of the qualities of imagination 
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Statue of Corneille, by Faizguiere, for the Theatre Francais. 
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or composition were seen in Warner’s work, it was evident that he 
was loyal to the impressions of his subject, and depended entirely 
upon what he could get out of that, being tempted by no weakness or 
affectation in the employment of unnecessary accessories in the way 
of decorative letters, the undue prominence of his own name, or the 
fancy effects of the professional modeller. He imitated no style of 
working, copied no obsolete custom of decoration, nor trusted to the 
effect of ornament to make up for lack of character. His busts were 
generally arranged in good taste, and looked as though they belonged 
to a human body, and were not heads of beings that had no bodies, 
as is the case with most: of the busts by American sculptors. His 
treatment of a bust or medallion was his own — sensible, respectful, 
modest and artistic. 

Some singularly interesting and significant facts of the life he had 
led before he came to New York, were regarded by those who knew 
him best, as the legitimate origin of the reputation he had since 
gained in New York and Boston. These facts were: a clear under- 
standing, at an early age, of what he must do to become a sculptor ; 
an uncommon determination and perseverance in carrying out his 
purposes through many and various difficulties; and the favorable 
influences under which he fell on his arrival in Paris to begin his 
studies. He was fortunate enough to find a place in the studio of 
two young and struggling Parisian sculptors, who have since become 
successful, and who were glad to prepare him to enter the Govern- 
ment School of Fine Arts, which he did after nine months of prelim- 
inary study. We believe that no American sculptor who had stud- 
ied in Europe before Warner had so thoroughly identified himself 
with, and enjoyed to such an extent, the best facilities that Europe 
affords to students of art. The significance of this fact must be 
credited to the superior tendencies of his artistic nature, which led 
him to choose to study in Paris rather than in Italy, for it may be 
stated in this connection that, with the exception of Rinehart, of Bal- 
timore, not a single American who has chosen Italy has ever distin- 
guished himself among artists, either as a student or as a profes- 
sional sculptor. Warner was also fortunate in the professor under 
whom he studied in the Government school. The career of Pere 
Jouffroy as a teacher of sculpture is without a parallel in the history 
of French art; for more fine sculptors have graduated from his 
atelier than from all the other ateliers that are connected with 
the school. With such a teacher and among such students Warner 
had the happiness of pursuing his studies. He had all that could be 
desired as a student, as well as the best of opportunities to form val- 
uable professional relationships. The latter came in due time, for 
Carpeaux, the greatest of decorative sculptors then living, gave the 
young American some simple work, 
and offered him continuous em- 
ployment. No higher tribute could 
have been paid to Warner, as a 
student, than this which he re- 
ceived from the great Frenchman. 
Slight as it may have been when 
considered from a Parisian point of 
view, it was vet a great deal from 
an American point of view, as no 
other student of sculpture from 
this country had ever received it. 

Warner, however, declined the 
invitation, and decided to go home 
to the United States; a decision 
that caused surprise and regret to 
his comrades, for they believed 
that it would be not only the best 
thing he could do to accept the in- 
vitation, in order to successfully 
continue his studies, and eventu- 
ally enable him to earn his living 
among the best sculptors, but it 
would enable him to enjoy what is 
so needful to an artist —the sym- 
pathetic surroundings that Paris so 
abundantly affords; and in addi- 
tion to this, they desired, with true 
professional kindness, that he 
should, by so doing, forever escape 
the discouragements they were 
sure would befall him if he re- 
turned to his own country. 

Warner’s exceptional student 
life and experience in Paris, com- 
bined with the reputation he had 
gained while in New York, seemed 
certainly to indicate that we had at 
last a sculptor who could make, 
not perhaps a masterpiece nor a 
remarkable statue, nor as good a 
one as his fellow-students in Paris, 
who had been able to continue 
their studies without interruption, but still a much better statue than 
any American had made, and one that would show unmistakably the 
stamp of the comprehensive artist and ambitious student. In short, 
that we should find in his work at least the first rudimentary prin- 
ciples of good sculpture, like those seen in his busts. 

With this enviable record to recommend him, and the warm and 
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earnest words of praise from those who knew him, he was invited by 
a committee of the Legislature of Connecticut to enter the competi- 
tion for the Buckingham statue, with several other American sculp- 
tors of long-established reputation in their own country. The con- 
test resulted in his receiving the commission, and every one who 
knew him rejoiced that, aften ten years of public neglect, he was at 


last given an opportunity to make a public statue, and, what was still | 


more satisfactory, to make it for the State in which he was born. 

An added interest to these favoring circumstances was presented 
in the fact that a representative statue, that of General Israel Put- 
nam, by Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, was in the Park, at Hartford, and sit- 
uated but a few hundred yards from the spot where the Buckingham 


would be placed, thus affording an excellent opportunity to compare | 


the work of the two sculptors. Ward has been regarded for many 
years, by a large and influential body of admirers, and by the public 
generally, as the most successful, popular and “thoroughly Ameri- 
ean sculptor.” This regard has grown out of the claimed superiority 
of his work over that made by our sculptors in Italy ; the fact that he 
has always been fully employed upon important public statues, for 
which he has received larger prices than any other American sculp- 
tor; and that his professional acquirements have been wholly gained 
without study in cemany His success has been constantly pointed 
to as an illustration of what an American sculptor can do without 
foreign study, and as an unanswerable argument that such study is 
unnecessary. His example is set up as a reproof to those of his coun- 
trymen who have sought the facilities offered to art-students in Europe, 
and have not met with public recognition or his success. As a fitting 
appreciation of his success, loyalty to nationality, and superior 
ability, Ward has been acclaimed by his friends “the Michael An- 
gelo of America.” We believe he was one of the competitors for the 
Buckingham statue. At any rate, the unknown, unsuccessful, and 
unfortunate student of foreign schools was now to be, in his forth- 
coming statue, a permanent competitor for public approbation, 
against an ever-conquering rival, the accepted representative of all 
that was best in American sculpture, and the acclaimed successor of 
the art-god of the Renaissance. 

Unexpectedly to some of Warner’s friends, there immediately 
arose with him, at the time of his receiving the order for the statue, 
the question as to whether he would execute it in Paris or in New 
York; for they supposed that, as a matter of course, from his inex- 
perience of large work, from the lack of proper facilities for its 
successful execution in this country, and from his knowledge of the 
superior advantages to be found in Paris, he would go there to make 
the statue. Besides, they thought that his all-absorbing desire, his 
sole ambition, was to resume the studies he had discontinued in 1872; 
and especially, now that he could work for the great aim of produc- 
ing a good statue, and meeting, for the first time in his life, a high 
professional responsibility. They therefore urgently advised him to 
go to Paris at once, and not neglect any opportunity that could in 
any way contribute to the success of his work, extend his knowledge 
and add to his power as a sculptor. They even ventured to remind 
him of his inexperience, the peculiar necessity in his case of putting 
forth every effort, of the rare and desirable conditions that would 
surround him among his old and successful associates, and the needed 
and inestimable criticisms they, and other and greater sculptors, 
would gladly give him. Other advisers counselled him to make his 
statue in New York, with whatever facilities he could find there, and 
which they considered good enough; to save the time and expense of 
going to Paris; to do it as quickly as possible, and to gain what was 
of the highest import in American public estimation, the approbation 
given to other sculptors who had not found it necessary for their suc- 
cess to study abroad. Without at once deciding which course to fol- 
low, Warner made a visit to the principal art centres of Europe to 
study especially the famous sitting statues. Before returning to 
America he spent a few days in Paris, among the associates of his 
student life, and there decided to make his statue in New York, and 
depend entirely upon his own resources. 

To the public, and especially to his artist friends, the question of 
present interest is, what has Warner accomplished in the Bucking- 
ham statute ? 

The material he had to work with was confined to photographs, 
in sufficient number and variety to give an excellent and forcible 
idea and impression of the. physical and mental character of the 
man he was to reproduce in sculpture: a business man of decided 
individuality, whose movements and actions, whether in private life, 
or performing the important executive duties of a governor of a 
state in times of civil war, were alike definite, decided, ready, and 
characteristic. 

The first impression that the statue makes upon the observer is, 
that the sculptor paid no attention whatever to the individuality of 
Buckingham as shown by his photographs, or to any mental or eth- 
nological facts concerning him, or to any illustrative action, move- 
ment or event that would fitly represent the man, or the Governor ; 
that he has made no allusion to any distinct phase of the represen- 
tative personality of the chief officer of a State, but that he placed 
a model in a chair, in a position that he thought the Governor ought 
to take, and then tried to copy him, putting the Governor’s head on 


the model’s figure, as a sufficient identification of what the statue | 


was intended to be. 

It appears then that at the very first point in the consideration of 
a portrait statue, and that point, which is regarded in sculpture as 
he vita] basis upon which such a statue is conceived, Warner has 


shown the completest indifference ; and in its place he has tried to 
| reproduce the form of a person of a totally different type. There 
| is only one thing that could neutralize this indifference to the abso- 
| lute exaction of art in the matter of loyalty to the individuality of 
| his subject, only one thing that the sculptor could put in the place of 
é portrait statue of Buckingham, and that is a work of art so excel- 

lent that everything concerning persons and events, however im- 
portant, become, in compariscn, uninteresting and indifferent. An 
| imaginative statue, in short, like one of those made by Michael 
Angelo. 

Having been thus indifferent to all that concerned his subject, 
what kind of a person has the sculptor se ape to us? A common, 
if not vulgar man, who dees not know how to sit, whose movements 
| are stiff, whose articulations are coarse and ungainly, whose hands 
are characterless, and whose feet are repulsive. Aid this is what 
is called a statue of William A. Buckingham, the War Governor of 
Connecticut ! 

Who would ever have believed that the delicate and fastidious 
artist who modelled the bust of Miss Morgan, who touched into 
surprising existence the impression of Daniel Cottier, and com- 
manded the bold Blair to come forth, was the blind sculptor of mud- 
died sensibility who made this piece of bronze for a New England gen- 
| tleman? It would be difficult to find a worse example of such bad taste 
and poor judgment, even in the crude practices of the commercial 
sculptor of soldiers’ monuments, as Warner has displayed in the 
selection of a model for this statue. From no point of view does it 
show that he had the slightest idea of any of the distinctive ele- 
ments of a statue, either illustrative or imaginative. In its compo- 
sition the statue gives the impression of simplicity, but of meaning- 
less simplicity. It will answer to one name as well as to another. 
He has been content to present a weak reproduction of his model in 
a fairly unobtrusive though not easy position, for him ; — for simple as 
the position is it is one foreign to the coarse, awkward nature of such 
a model. 

If the statue represents anything, it is a cold, unapproachable, and 
dissatisfied person, who gives no indication of having ever accom- 
plished, or who proposes to accomplish, anything, except to repel 
those who enter his presence. As a piece of modelling, the Buck- 
ingham is by no means so good as the work he has done on his busts 
and medallions. In many places it is careless and thoughtless, in 
others shamefully weak. The whole statue has the air of confident 
excellence, as though whatever the sculptor did must be good. Care- 
less modelling of drapery or flesh, though more agreeable to the eye 
than the cast-iron rigidity of the untrained and mechanical modeller, 
is not good art, or worthy of those who can do better. There is no 
apology to offer for Warner in his failure to model this statue better 
than anything he had previously done. The difficulty he experi- 
enced in arranging his model is unpleasantly evident, especially in 
| the position of the right leg as seen from the left. The inside of this 
leg, the part around the ankle, and the foot, would be discreditable 
to the workmen that make granite soldiers. 

If the successful composition of a simple sitting figure is difficult, 
the addition of a chair makes it much more so. In the Buckingham 

the chair is a good enough piece of furniture, but as a part of the 
composition, it is too large and too heavy, and instead of being kept 
in its place as a help to the figure, it is antagonistic to it, and a dom- 
inating element of the composition, giving the impression that the 
figure was made for the chair. The chair-arms perform the im- 
portant duty of supporting both arms of the statue, which appear to 
have nothing else to do but to be thus kindly cared for. 

We have said that the model who posed for this statue did not 
know how to sit, and we now add that the statue itself gives no indi- 
cation of resting itself on, or being supported by its haunches. It is 
in a sitting position only because the legs and body describe the 
angle of such a position, but not because of the sense of weight, or 
of any defined physical or constructive fact indicated by this angle. 
The only indication that the statue gives that it sits, or has any com- 
| posite relation with the chair, is seen at the lower points of the 
shoulder-blades. At these points the body of the statue touches the 
back of the chair, and from them the strained creases and folds of 
| the coat start on their meagre way downward toward the lumbar re- 
gion. Figures that sit well and solidly give other and more decided 
evidence of that distinguishing fact. T. H. Bartert. 





(To be continued.) 





Frozen Grounp Derr Down.— Scientific men have been perplexed 
for many years over the phenomenon of a certain well at Yakutsk, 
Siberia. A Russian merchant in 1828 began to dig the well, but he gave 
up the task three years later, when he had dug down thirty feet and was 
still in solidly-frozen soil. Then the Russian Academy of Sciences dug 
away at the well for months, but stopped when it had reached a depth 
of 382 feet, when the ground was still frozen as hard as arock. In 
1844 the Academy had the temperature of the excavation carefully 
taken at various depths, and from these data it was estimated that the 
ground was frozen toa depth of 612 feet. Although the pole of the 
greatest cold is in this province of Yakutsk, not even the terrible sever- 
ity of the Siberian winter could freeze the ground toa depth of 600 
feet. Geologists have decided that the frozen valley of the lower Lena 
is a formation of the glacial period. They believe, in short, that it 
froze solidly then and has never since had a chance to thaw out.— £x- 
change. 
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PICTURES OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORK. —I. 


J HE earlier months of 
the winter were marked 
by no artistic events of 
exceptional interest; yet, as 
always, many good things 
awaited those who had time 
and patience to search the 
exhibition-rooms and the 
dealers’ galleries. 

The autumn show at the 
Academy was as poor as 
formerly, or poorer. It made 
no pretence to fulfil the aim 
with which such exhibitions, 
I believe, were instituted. It 
was not a collection of stud- 
ies and sketches, illustrative 
of the artists’ summer work- 
in-idleness, but was simply 
the same sort of thing as the 
spring exhibition, only worse 
in quality. Apart from a 
serious and interesting, but 
not wholly successful picture 
of Maine fishermen by Mr. 
Homer, a very charming and 
wholly successful fantasy by Mr. Church, and a really superb little 
New England landscape by Mr. Inness, there was nothing to detain 
one’s foot in its wearisome pilgrimage from room to room. There 
has since been an exhibition of the late Governor Morgan’s collec- 
tion in the same gallery, which attracted many through their belief 
that it was the famous Morgan collection which had been so loudly 
heralded as the best ever brought together in America. But it was 
not, and its contents were of the dryest and dreariest quality. The 
Morgan collection will first be shown on the 11th of February, and 
will undoubtedly prove the most important feature of the year’s 
artistic history. ; 

Certain other private collections have been displayed in advance 
of their dispersion at the American Art Galleries (which, by the way, 
have been greatly enlarged and converted by Mr. Edwards-Ficken’s 
clever hands into the most sumptuous as well as convenient interior 
of the kind which it has ever been my fortune to see in any land) ; 
but none of them were of suflicient interest to deserve posthumous 
chronicling here. 

Nor need very much be said about a large and varied collection of 
American works which was shown in the same place about two 
months ago. It included a long list of water-colors by Mr. Richards, 
which, as usual, were very careful and faithful, and some of which had 
distinct artistic value as well; a number of paintings by American art- 
ists abroad, many of which were clever, of course, but none of which 
save Mr. Harrison’s marines seemed to me in any way remarkable ; 
and the “ Prize Exhibition of American Water-Colors.” This last 
must have been disappointing to those who knew what American 
aquarellists can do and who believed in the eflicacy of prizes to call 
out their best results. Certainly there were many good works upon 
the wall, but as certainly not very many that were very good. Mr. 
Ross Turner was as delightful as ever, and Mr. Childe Hassam re- 
vealed a personality (new to me, at least) of much individuality and 
an executive skill that was almost entirely equal to his ambitious 
intents. Faulty though it was in the characterization of the figures, 
and rather crude though it was in color, his large drawing of the 
Public Garden in Boston on a sunny spring day showed qualities of 
drawing, of feeling, and, especially, qualities in the rendering of 
light which may justify us in hoping that still more admirable results 
will follow from his hand. Had I deposited a vote for the first prize, 
it would certainly have been given to this picture; but the sg oe at 
large felt differently, and the reward went to a marine by Mr. Relhn, 
undoubtedly an excellent though not a very individual piece of work. 

The last exhibition held at the American Art Gallery has also 
been composite in character. It embraced the architectural draw- 
ings which have already been noticed in these columns by a far more 
competent hand than mine; a long series of water-colors by Mr. 
Rehn, no other one of which was at all equal to the prize picture just 
noted; and the annual exhibition of the Salamagundi Club and the 
Awerican Black-and-White Society. 

Once again I must say that while there was much fairly good and 
some very good work to be noted, there was little of superlative ex- 
cellence or of such marked originality as to be interesting in spite of 
possible defects. ‘Two long series of illustrative drawings — one de- 
voted to the “ Idylls of the King,” by Mr. Kappes, and one to Gold- 
smith’s “Hermit,” by Mr. Shirlaw, were conspicuous. But the 
former seemed to me quite devoid of attraction of any sort, and the 
latter, though it had much decorative prettiness, and a certain 
vague, complicated grace of general effect, failed in the rendering of 
definite ideas, and was almost baroque in its mannerisms. Yet it 
proved Mr. Shirlaw to be an artist, which is more than one can say 
of many analogous efforts. 

A charming little black-and-white water-color (if I may use such 
an expression) by Mr. Ross Turner ; some landscapes by Mr. C. War- 
ren Eaton; and some delightful little pencil sketches by Mr. George 








Smillie deserve a word in passing. But as a whole the exhibition 
was by no means very interesting, save as showing a vast advance in 
the average of our technical skill above the average of even a few 
years ago. 

-The annual water-color exhibition at the Academy, and the Society 
of American Etchers’ exhibition, which, as usual, is veing shown in 
connection with it, I shall hope to speak of at a future day. Mean- 
while I may say a word or two about what the dealers have had to 
offer us; and first with regard to American pictures. 

At the Reichard Gallery there have been several small but most 
interesting collections. Mr. Homer, one of those rare and therefore 
doubly delightful artists who is always doing something new, left the 
fogs of Maine last winter to seek for sun and color in the southern 
seas, and showed, by a series of some forty water-colors, painted in 
Cuba and the Bahama Islands, that he had not only found color and 
sunshine indeed, but had found a new-born power of rendering them. 
Perhaps it is needless for me to say that color was once his weakest 
point (though weak is hardly the word to use of Mr. Homer’s efforts 
even when they are not wholly successful) and had never been the 
strongest point, that is to say the first main quality in any of his 
results. Even in the famous and thrice admirable series of English 
fish-wife pictures which he exhibited some two years ago, the color, 
while often extremely beautiful, did not strike one as being the main 
beauty, did not seem to have been the chief thing which had attracted 
the artist’s eye and inspired his brush. ‘This thing seemed to have 
been beauty of form; and beauty of form — beauty of line, of composi- 
tion, of arrangement in general — was, together with strength of ex- 
pressional force and individuality of sentiment, certainly the quality 
which first took one’s eye and most profoundly excited one’s admira- 
tion. 

But in these Southern sketches the case stood otherwise. Color 
was their most pronounced quality and was rendered with a vividness 
and strength, a frankness and yet a harmony which gave us new 
cause to marvel at Mr. Homer’s great talent in the first place, and 
then at the steady, persistent, catholic way in which he has applied 
himself to its development. Here at least is one artist who, though 
no longer a young man, has never got into those “ruts” either of 
feeling or of execution which have been fatally attractive even to 
many among our painters who are young among the youngest. It 
seems strange that we have had to wait so long for some one to sail 
his artistic bark into these southern seas, which offer, comparatively 
close at home, all those attractions American artists have gone so far 
to find: which offer not only light and color in their highest potency, 
but vegetable forms and architectural items, and, moreover, human 
types which could not well be more felicitous for him who loves the 
picturesque as a theme for pictorial treatment. But who ever saw 
these sketches must have rejoiced that Mr. Homer had been the dis- 
coverer, that his version of his theme was given us ere other and less 
satisfactory versions had made it hackneyed in our eyes — had de- 
prived it of that extrinsic charm of utter novelty which cannot but 
enhance its intrinsic value. 

Or perhaps I should have used the future rather than the present 
tense; for what Mr. Homer showed us here were but his memoranda 
of travel— mere rapid studies and sketches, not complete pictures 
like those in the English series; and doubtless he will later elaborate 
the motives here recorded in as full and varied and complete a fash- 
ion as he elaborated those he gathered on the chalk-cliffs of England. 
Yet, as they stood, we were quite content with them, for studies and 
sketches — if, like these, they are true and not make-believe ones — 
have, of course, a peculiar value and attractiveness of their own. 

The motives displayed among the half-hundred numbers were very 
various. I need only note as the most important those which showed 
the fishers of coral at their work — stretches of bright blue water 
shot with pink reflections from the submerged coral, white boats 
filled with dusky figures in gay shreds of raiment, and near the boats 
a diver or two coming lustrous from the waves, and bearing his rosy 
tropies in his hand. Nothing, I say, could exceed the vividness and 
strength of the various tints, the frankness with which they were 
given, or the boldness with which they were contrasted. Yet the 
result was as harmonious as it was splendid; and certain other 
sketches which showed architectural bits or gardens of tropical fruit 
and flower revealed a surprising delicacy, as well as ardor, in Mr. 
Homer’s new pursuit of potent hues. Some of the diver-pictures 
revealed, as well, his more familiar power in the grouping of figures 
and the arrangement of lines. If, I repeat, he ever works up these 
studies into pictures as complete as he may make from them if he 
will — then indeed we shall have something supremely delightful in 
store for us. 

At the same gallery were shown, at the same time, the original 
drawings for Mr. Will H. Low’s illustrations to Keats’s ‘ Lamia.’ 
I think I may suppose the book familiar to those among my readers 
who care for the best that current art can give them; and I think 
most of them will agree with me that it is the finest result in the way 
of illustrative art that any of our countrymen has yet accomplished 
—as successful, while more ambitious, than Mr. Abbey’s illustrations 
to Herrick (if it is not wrong to compare things essentially so unlike) 
and far more successful — both intellectually and technically — than 
Mr. Vedder’s “Omar Kayyam.” Indeed, we need by no means con- 
fine ourselves to American efforts in comparison, and yet may accord 
this book an almost pre-eminent station in its own class. 

But, beautifully executed as are the process reproductions in the 
volume, noone who has not seen the original drawings can quite 
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appreciate Mr. Low’s achievement. Their much larger size is alone 
suilicient to reveal his skill more strikingly and more fully; and 
however faithful a mechanical reproduction may be, something of 
freshness and individuality always must be lost in the transfer. One 
great quality to be noted in these drawings is the way in which, 
while securing that decorative effect for the page considered as a | 
whole which no modern illustrator can neglect, Mr. Low has avoided 
any apparent search for it, has never sacrificed to its demands either 
the meaning of his designs or their dignity as works of pictorial art. 
He is always pictorial first and decorative afterwards — yet always 
decorative in the completest sense. But great as is this virtue, and 
great as is also the virtue of faithful and adequate interpretation of 
the text — which means the existence in the artist of strong, imagin- 
ative, poetic power — perhaps the most remarkable because the most 
unusual virtue to be noted is the pure beauty of the designs. Pure 
beauty, I need hardly say, is somewhat out of fashion with modern | 
art. But, though we may grant that certain other qualities are 
more vitally important to the modern mind, and more akin to the | 
spirit of modern talent, yet all the same it is as precious a quality as 
ever; one which we should always desire, if not always demand, 
even in work where it cannot be the first and foremost aim; and 
one which, when it is given us in combination with intellectual and 
emotional meanings, is trebly to be valued because of its very rarity. 
Not only in tone and color— not only in delicate gradations and 
oppositions of tints and marvellous realizations of subtile effects of | 
light and shade —were these drawings extremely beautiful; but 
also in treatment of form and in general arrangement — in line and 
in composition — and especially I should note that the faces were 
supremely lovely, for it is in just this point that the average illus- 
trator, and indeed the best of illustrators, is most apt to fall short of 
what our imagination demands of him. It will be a pity indeed if | 
this series of drawings cannot be bought for one of our public insti- | 
tutions ; for quite apart from its illustrative value it has an intrinsic 
artistic value of the very highest kind. 

Among the foreign works which the dealers have recently im- | 
ported perhaps the most delightful is Jules Bréton’s last Saloa can- 
vas, now to be seen at Goupil’s. It is called “ Le Dernier Rayon,” 
and shows a couple of young peasants returning in the evening from 
their daily task, to be met in the farm-yard by a toddling child, 
whose progress towards them is watched by three figures seated by a 
spinning wheel—the grandfather and grandmother, and a blonde 
young girl. The arrangement of light is the main point in the pic- 
ture. The last-named group is covered by the cold gray shadow of 
the cottage wall, while the first named is illuminated by the warm 
red rays of the setting sun. The combination of the two effects 
with such perfect truth, and yet such perfect pictorial harmony, could 
hardly, I should say, have been accomplished by any other hand; 
and scarce any other could so perfectly have rendered the suggested 
sentiment — could have made it so strong and touching and yet kept 
it so pure from any taint of sentimentality or theatrical affectation. 
The attitudes and expressions of the young parents, and still more 
those of the aged grandparents, are as natural and unforced as they 
are individual and affecting; and a wonderful skill is shown in the | 
figure of the young girl, whose smiling interest we feel as clearly — 
seem, indeed, to see as clearly —though only her back and a bit of 
her cheek are visille. When I was looking at this picture I almost 
repented me of having written as I did in these columns a few weeks 
ago with regard to the desirability of our studying English art for 
its strength and purity of sentiment, as well as French art for its 
strength and skill of execution. But I am glad to think I was wise 
enough to note that it is only the newest generation of Frenchmen 
who are deficient in sentiment, and to cite Jules Bréton as one who 
still survives from an elder generation. And he does much more 
than survive — he seems to develop year by year into greater charm 
of sentiment on the one hand, and greater mastery of teclinical dif- 
ficulties on the other. A singularly good example of Bastien-Le- 
page’s power in both these directions has also recently been imported 
by the same dealers; but I think it has not yet been put on public 
exhibition. 

Very different from these, but extraordinarily clever in its own 
way, is Mr. Jules Stewart’s “Hunt Ball,” now to be seen at the 
Reichard gallery. The artist is an American by birth — or at least 
by parentage — but a Frenchman by adoption, and a Parisian of 
the Parisians in his art. Alike in feeling, in subject-matter, and in 
technique, his work is the incarnation of the latest “realistic” ten- 
dency applied to modern life in its most characteristic (because most 
artificial) phase. As a painter of what the Figaro calls “ le hig-lif” 
Mr. Stewart has had few equals, and in this present canvas we 
have the most important of his achievements — as faithful, as sym- 
pathetic, and as clever a presentation of a modern ball-room scene | 
as could be put upon canvas. The room is blazing with light and 
crowded with figures (the scale being about two-thirds life-size), and 
unusually gorgeous with color, owing to the predominance of red coats 
over the customary black. The trying illumination and the difficult 
tints have been managed as frankly as successfully, and there is a 
most unusual degree of life and individuality in the faces — espec- 
ially in those of the men, many of which are portraits, while it is 
probable that with the other sex the painter was thrown back per- 
force upon the professional model. Yet her identity is skilfully 
veiled ; and one can say of the picture what one cannot often say of 
such attempts — it looks as though a gentleman had painted it and | 
had painted gentlemen and ladies. The spirit and dash and bril- 
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liancy of the scene are admirably given by the spirited, dashing, 
technical style ; and, in short, we can hardly imagine the same thing 
being done more triumphantly. All that remains to be decided is 
whether the thing itself were worth doing at all. The answer will 
depend, of course, upon individual taste more than upon criticism 
properly so called. But those who believe that the first duty of the 
modern artist is to paint modern life in that aspect with which he is 
most familiar, and which, therefore, he can most truthfully and sym- 
pathetically interpret, can hardly wish that Mr. Stewart should have 
painted anything different from this. Certainly it will have an ex- 
traordinary documentary value a Lundred vears from now — reveal- 
ing, as it does, not only current dress and current customs, but the 
very spirit of current life in this particular phase. And perhaps 
then the reproach of “ frivolity ” will not so often be brought against 
it as, I find, it is today. Perhaps the theme will not seem any more 
“frivolous” than will the flirtation of a peasant girl, or the quarrel 


| of a group of village urchins; and its painter will seem more “ sin- 


” 


cere,” will seem to have been more “in earnest with his art,” than 
the painter of these last. At all events it is a pleasure — whatever 
be the subject, whatever be the intrinsic value of its sentiment — 
to see a piece of work as frankly accepted and as thoroughly well 
accomplished as is this. M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 
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{Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.} 


CHARITY AND 
M. PAUL 


MILITARY COURAGE, NANTES, 
DUBOIS, SCULPTOR. 


STATUES OF 
FRANCE. 
HESE groups, from the base of the famous monument to General 
. Le Moriciére, as well as the cuts incorporated in the text of 
the article on “Sitting Statues,” are introduced by the author 

as an object-lesson in imaginative and illustrative sculpture. 


BRONZE STATUES AT HARTFORD, CONN., OF GOVERNOR BUCK-— 
INGHAM. MR. OLIN L. WARNER, SCULPTOR; AND OF GEN- 
ERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. MR. J. Q. A. WARD, SCULPTOR, 


SEE article on “ Sitting Statues ”’ elsewhere in this issue. 


HOUSE FOR ROBERT SIMPSON, ESQ., TORONTO, CANADA. MESSRS. 
LANGLEY & BURKE,. ARCHITECTS, TORONTO, CANADA. 
HOUSE AT INTERLAKEN, FLA. MR. E. M. WHEELWRIGHT, ARCH-— 


ITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


BROADWAY AND TWENTY- 
MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCH— 


SKETCH FOR IMPROVEMENTS AT 
SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SHOPS OF THE HOBOKEN LAND AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
HOBOKEN, N. J. MR. H. EDWARDS-FICKEN, ARCHITECT, NEW 


YORK, N. Y. 





Inquests on Fires. — According to the 7imes it is under considera- 
tion by the City Corporation to obtain powers to reintroduce the 
ancient custom of holding courts of inquiry as to the cause of fires 
occurring within the city boundary. The subject has been under the 
consideration of the authorities for some time pzst, but their attention 
has been directed towards it more particularly in consequence of the 
fires the origin of which is “ unknown ” reaching the high percentage of 
twenty-five. Formerly the coroners throughout the kingdom held inquest 
not only upon deaths and fires, but upon burglaries and robberies. A|- 
though the practice had been discontinued some four centuries, it was 
re-introduced in 1845 by Mr. Serjeant Payne, who held altogether 
some seventy inquiries. The question was much debated as to its legal- 
ity, and also as to its utility, but it was finally settled in 1860, when 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice Wightman and Mr. Justice 
Blackburn decided that the coroner of Manchester had no power to 
hold inquests on fires, unless it was specially given him by the Legis- 
lature. This decision applies to the whole of England except North- 
umberland, where by custom the holding of inquests on fires has 
continued without interruption from the earliest times. The principal 
fire-insurance companies are in favor of the coroner being vested with 
the additional power, as is also the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Captain Shaw, while admitting the desirability of the establishment of 
fire-inquests, is afraid there are insurmountable difficulties, and among 
them expense, in the way. At the next meeting of the Court of Com- 
mon Council a motion recommending the institution of a Royal Com- 
mission on the whole subject will be discuseed. This subject has been 
discussed at meetings of the Society of Arts. After the reading of the 
late Mr. Cornelius Walford’s paper on “ Destruction of Life and Prop- 
erty by Fire,” on February 28, 1883; Mr. Serjeant Payne’s letter on 
fire-inquests was read (see Journal, Vol. xxxi., p. 371); and at a meet- 


| ing held by the Society on May 31, 1883, the following resolution was 
| passed: “ That in all cases where serious loss of property has occurred 


through fire, provision ought to be made for holding an official inquiry 
by some competent authority.”— Journal of the Society of Arts, 
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MURAL PAINTING!— V. 


MODERN ENCAUSTIC. 





N order to maintain 
the continuity of these 
somewhat extended 

and interrupted remarks 
on encaustic painting, 
as well as to refresh the 
memory of the reader 
without necessitating a 
reference to a preceding 
paper, it will be well sum- 
marily to restate the for- 
mulas for ancient encaus- 
tic. 

1. Hot painting with 
colored sticks of wax and 
resin, liquified by heat, 
and applied with a brush; 
then blended and mod- 
elled with heated cestra. 

2. Derivative pro- 
cesses. 

(a.) Hot painting, as 
above, with colored sticks 
of wax and resin, but 
softened by the addition 
of an i. 

(b.) Cold painting 
with the colored sticks 
of wax and resin, soft- 
ened by oil, and applied 
as crayons of pastel; then 
modelled with cold cestra. 

(c.) Cold _ painting 
with colored sticks of wax and resin, diss°lved in an essential and 
volatile oil, then applied and finished with the brush. 

Strictly speaking, the last two processes are not encaustic, seeing 
that there is no “ burning in.” 
ation of the last process. ‘The media may differ, but they all have a 
wax basis. Here is a medium that I have used with good mechanical 
results: 

Eight sheets of apothecary’s white wax — about one-half ounce each, 

One-balf pound \enice turpentine, 

One quart spirits of turpentine. 

The wax and Venice turpentine to be melted together, then the 
spirits of turpentine to be stirred in gradually, and the whole made 
to boil. 1f the medium be too stiff, add spirits of turpentine. It can 
be kept for an indefinite time without injury. Its inventor is Mr. 
F. D. Millet. It will be seen on comparison that it is composed of 
substantially the same ingredients as were used by the ancients, viz. 
—a resinous matter (the Venice turpentine), wax, and an essential 
oil (the spirits of turpentine). Resin is merely what is left after 
distilling off the volatile oil from turpentine, and gives the necessary 
hardness to the medium on drying. ‘The unctuous nature of Venice 
turpentine — an oleo-resinous substance — facilitates the working of 
the colors. This medium works perfectly well with the ordinary 
oil colors, or linseed oil may be added to it; but experience and in- 
vestigation have led me to avoid oil on all possible occasions. It is 
the darkening and destroying agent in paintings, and should be 
reduced to a minimum, especially in decorative works. “ Mellowing ” 
does them no good, though often favorable to easel pictures. Oil, 
moreover, is apt to compromise the dead surface guaranteed by the 
pure wax medium. It is customary to adulterate wax with spermaceti 
in order to increase the whiteness. Pure wax should be asked for. 

PREPARATION OF THE WALL-SURFACE OR GROUND. 

The wall itself was fully discussed in the preceding paper. If it 
be of a porous nature — such as stone, plaster, unprimed wood, raw 
canvas, or the like — saturate it with the medium, z.e., till it ceases to 
absorb, and leave it for a few days to dry. The encaustic process is 
not a necessity, nor have I ever used it; but were the picture to be 
painted directly on a stone ground, I should strongly recommend the 
“ burning-in” of the medium. First, heat the wall to a temperature 
of 100°, as previously described, then lay on the wax medium, re- 
peating the operation if necessary. The cold stone might not absorb 
the medium without heat. Another method would be to heat the me- 
dium till it flows freely, then quickly to apply it. Or, again, the heat 
might be applied after the coat or coats of the medium, in the Vitru- 
vian method. Some artists prefer a white ground to work on. In 
this case, lay on a coat of white lead, or zinc, ground in the medium, 
after the wall has been well saturated with it and allowed to dry. 
When the picture is to be painted on a ground of oil paint, I should 
advise the addition of a small amount of linseed oil to the medium, 
for the first painting — not subsequently — to prevent possible scaling. 

THE CARTOON. 

This should be carefully prepared in the studio. Extemporizing 
is a dangerous policy, except within definite outlines. If the figures 
are large, the painter loses all sense of proportion on the staging. 














After Raphael. 








i Continued from page 77, No. 529, 


Modern wax-painting is but a vari- | 








| sketches to the capitol] walls at Albany, for the following information. 


Hence the need of a cartoon drawn to scale. It is not essential that 
the cartoon should be more than outlined. Any detail of light and 
shade would be effaced by “ pouncing,” and even if a tracing should 
be made from the cartoon for pouncing purposes, it would be difti- 
cult — at times impossible — so to place the cartoon that a simulta- 
neous view might be had of it and the wall to be painted. The artist 
will doubtless need, on the staging, a small study of his picture and 
detail-drawings; but, above all, he should approach the wall thoroughly 
conversant with his work, and with a definite purpose. ‘The wall is 
no place for vacillation or experiments. 

POUNCING. 

This process is almost too well known to describe. Prick the out- 
lines of the cartoon with a large pin —the nearer the pin-holes the 
better. Then, on some soft linen, or muslin, pour powdered char- 
coal, and tie it up like a bag. The medicated charcoal sold by drug- 
gists is very fine, and well adapted for the purpose.? Having attached 
the cartoon to the wall, rub the bag freely over it. On removing the 
cartoon the pricked outline should be clearly visible on the wall.? 

MATERIALS. 

It is not my object to lay down a method of painting. It is taken 
for granted that any one who would hazard a mural picture is already 
familiar with oils and water-colors, or at least distemper. Methods 
are, in a great measure, personal, and no words can adequately de- 
scribe them. Wax-painting is not unlike oil-painting, or distemper. 
At the outset it will undoubtedly prove troublesome to one unac- 
customed to it. Practice alone can overcome its apparent inconven- 
iences — apparent because short lived, and eventually real conven- 
iences. The rapid drying of the colors, for instance, is harrassing at 
first, but in reality very advantageous, as it permits the completion 
of the work in hand at a sitting, or the renewal of it the day follow- 
ing, without the slightest danger of subsequent cracking. 

(a.) Brushes. ‘These must be chosen as in oils, to suit the hand- 
ling of the painter, and the size of the picture. They should be 
thoroughly cleaned in turpentine at the end of the day’s work, and 
afterwards washed with soap and water. Soap does not remove the 
wax color from the brushes, nor from the hands. During the work 
it is frequently necessary to rinse the brushes in “ turps ” (I like the 
familiar word), to prevent clogging. 

(b.) Palette. Any large palette will do; but I can recommend 
one so weighted that the great and numbing strain on the thumb can 
be avoided when the palette is heavily 
charged with color and the necessaril) 
large palette-cups. The two dark circk 
represent leaden dises, which so balance the 
palette that its whole weight falls on the 
arm, and is scarcely perceptible. These 
dises are placed so that they do not come in 
contact with the colors. They might be 
fastened to the underside of the palette, or 
another metal might be substituted. Two 
palettes are a convenience, and a studio-boy 
a necessity. Every now and then he should 
free the palette from the sticky and rapidly- 
drying colors. Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, and foul mixtures are not to be tole: 
ated in mural painting. 

(c.) Palette-cups. They should 
large enough to accommodate the broad 
brushes, and provided with a screw top. Two are necessary — one 
for the medium, the other for spirits of turpentine. 


0 


be 


(d.) The Colors. These should be ground in the medium by an 
artist’s colorman. House-painters do not grind their colors fine 
| enough. Some may be kept in tin cans or glass jars, while others 


should be tubed. When used in large quantities the cans, or jars, 
are more convenient. Personal experience suggested the making of 
‘ans with screw-covers—these answer their purpose admirably. 
Glass preserve-jars, with screw-tops, are not bad, but they are liable 
to be broken in transportation. The same colors may be used in 
wax as in oil painting.1 With almost every medium, preference 

2 Any fine ground color may be substituted for charcoal. 

3 Under certain conditions the stereopticon, or magic-lantern, may profitably 
be used for the transfer of the sketch tothe wall. lam indebted to Mr. J. W. 
Black, of Boston, the well-known photographer, who transferred William Hunt's 
The 


| study or sketch for the picture to be painted is first photographed on a glass slide 





suited to the stereopticon, and then, by means of the calcium-light, its image is 
projected on the wall magnified to the desired scale. The calcium-light is a 
necessity, and naturally demands 4 supply of gas. The sfereopticon should be 
about twice the greatest dimension of the picture distant from it, and at right 
angles to a straight line drawn perpendicularly from its centre to the instru- 
ment. This is the ideal position. It can be used at a greater distance, but not 
much nearer. The scale of the picture can be increased or diminished by ad- 
vancing or withdrawing theinstrument. Studies of separate figures, if superior 
to those in the sketch, may afterwards be substituted, or other desirable changes 
made, The outline cast by the stereopticon is not a sharp one, so that its use by 
a person unfamiliar with the drawing would be precluded. Mr. Black thinks the 
instrument could be perfected so as to cast a sharp outline. As the stereopticon 
must directly face the painting, a special staging must often be constructed. It 
cannot be used for vaulted or domical surfaces; nor for ceilings unless modified 
£0 as to work perpendicularly. Its expense is not great — about $3 per hour. It 
does away with the large cartoons —though not in fresco —— For some 
reasons the enlarged cartoon is preferable, especially if executed by the artist 
himself. The drawing would probably gain in grandeur and accuracy. But to 
avoid tiresome repetitions of the same “* motif,” the artist usually delegates the 
enlargement of his sketch to assistants. The handling of a cartoon ona staging 
is somewhat awkward. Perhaps the greatest advantage offered by the use of the 
stereopticon is the possibility of experimenting in scale. 
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should be given to the earth colors. They are durable and innocuous. 
If the colors become too dry, add more medium; if too hard, from 
the congelation of the wax, heat them. The more medium used, the 
better for the durability of the picture; but an excess of medium 
robs the color of its body. When it is desired to apply the colors in 
a semi-liquid state, dilute them in the medium and spirits of turpentine 
(turpentine must not be used with the whites), but better still, heat and 
apply them rapidly. Zinc white is to be preferred to white lead. 
It has not so much body, but is whiter and less injurious to the health. 
When more covering power is desired, use white lead for the first 
painting, and zinc subsequently. The most serious objections to 
white lead are to be found in its combination with oil, which yellows 
it. Sulphuretted-hydrogen gas blackens it. It would be irrelevant 
to discuss these questions now, because the medium is wax, not oil. 
They will be treated later, under oil-painting. Such, however, is the 
resisting power of wax to acids and certain gases, that white lead 
ground in oil and mixed with the wax medium remains unchanged 
under a stream of sulphuretted-hydrogen gas, when the same pig- 
ment without the wax turns to a deep umber, almost as dark as 
printer’s ink. In mural-painting — especially when the medium is 
wax, it is well to prepare the frequently-recurring tones before- 
hand, and not mix them on the palette when needed, as in easel 
work. In the first place, the work will thereby be more homoge- 
eous, and secondly, a great deal of time will be saved. Much color- 
mixing, while the work is in progress, impedes the flow of ideas. 
Foul mixtures are avoided if the supply is equal to the demand; 
when it is not, thinness or slovenliness is the result. Finally, the 
painter is independent of the uncertain light that prevails so fre- 
quently during mural work. Particularly for flesh, he will find it 
very convenient to mix and tube in suflicient quantities two or three 
dominant tones. A final coat of wax medium may be applied to 
the completed painting, so as to bind the whole together and prevent 
the detachment of loose particles. I say may be applied, for it is 
not always necessary,— at least I have not found it so. The painter 
can quickly decide whether it be requisite or not by passing his hand 
over the surface of the picture. If particles of color are rubbed off, 
apply the medium, taking great care not to disturb the under colors, 
which a stiff brush will do, as they are soluble in the medium, 
unless they are very hard. With time they become exceedingly 
hard, thanks to the resin. In some wax processes the final coat 
of medium is followed by a “ burning-in” with heaters, and by a 
subsequent polishing. This is substantially the encaustie process for 
walls (previously quoted) recommended by Pliny and Vitruvius. 
On certain grounds, such as porous stone or plaster, this “ burning- 
in” might be advantageous, even without the polishing. But on 
canvas, gold, oil-paint, or any non-absorbent substance, it would be 
obviously useless. Cauterization causes the colors to shine slightly, 
even without the polishing. Though a slight shine may, at times, be 
desirable, inasmuch as the colors are thereby deepened, yet in nine 
cases out of ten the mural painter wishes to avoid gloss — the delicate, 
airy, and dead tints being the great charm of his work. Per contra, 
a polish on easel pictures, executed in wax, might be very desirable. 
With our modern methods of impasto for large works, the brushing 
might be compromised by the encaustie process. Were I to use this 
process at all, I should prefer to use it for the priming-coat of medium, 
as Gros did, not for the final coat. A final “burning-in” would 
undoubtedly greatly prolong the existence of out-of-door work, in 
simple tones — hence the adoption of it by the Greeks for coloring 
their temples. We all know how Lionardo da Vinci spoiled his 
famous battle of Anghiari in the Sala del Consiglio, at Florence, by his 
clumsy attempts to burn it in, wishing to revive 

the ancient encaustic methods. “It is evident | 
that he used wax with a solvent, and no doubt a 
gum to harden the mixture, for when he had fin- 
ished the painting he applied heat by lighting fires 
upon the floor. Here was the defective part of his 
plan. ... That the heat might also reach the b c 
upper portions, fuel was heaped on, and the re- 
sult was that the wax melted in the lower extrem- 
ity, making the colors run, to the 


artist’s deep mortification.” (Wil- —~ L 
son’s “Michael Angelo,” page 69.)  -.— ; wy 
(e) Lamps. A few of these will > a L 


be found necessary for dark cor- 
ners. During the short days of late autumn and winter, the painter 
is often obliged to work continuously by artificial light. There is 
nothing like the electric-light, of course, which might be introduced 
for very elaborate and costly work, but the cases where it would be 
supplied are rare. When gas cannot be used, any kerosene lamp will 
do, provided its stand be broad and firm. A very serviceable stand 
was once hastily gotten up for me —one that did its duty well on a 
somewhat elaborate staging. 

a =the place for the lamp. 

b= the reflector. 

c = the handle. 

The whole was made of tin. 

DANGERS. 


Avoid the use of turpentine with white pigments. It does not 
bind them sufficiently. If mixed with them freely they will crack in 

















1It will be seen later that certain dangerous oil pigments are perfectly safe 
when mixed with wax. Hence a more extended p: lette in the latter medium. 





drying, like mud. The cure for such cracks is a heavy coat of the 
medium, consequently whites need more of it than the other colors. 
The following advice to the mural painter may seem superfluous, as 
being dictated by common-sense (a rare commodity), and known to 
every house-painter; but mural-painters are not house-painters, and 
have not had their practical training : — 

Of all pigments, white lead is the arch poisoner; use it as little as 
possible. The mural-painter deals more freely with paints than his 
brother of the studio, and often works in combination with the house- 
painter; hence he runs greater risks. To avoid paint-poisoning change 
the working-suits frequently, and do not eat in a room where there is 
much fresh paint. Milk and lemonade are antidotes to lead-poisoning, 
alcohol favorable to it. Turpentine vapors are injurious to the lungs, 
and often cause faintness. Cure — ventilation. Wax paints adhere 
tenaciously to the hands. Soap and water do not remove them. ‘Tur- 
pentine does, but its continued use is injurious. Other solvents, 
such as benzine or chloroform, carry them off; but for the dirtiest 
work, at least, it is well to wear gloves, as a deposit of paint under 
the nails is a source of danger. The body should be well protected 
against the damp of new buildings, churches or the like, and against 
the sudden transition from the heat above to the cold below. As 
mural painting is very fatiguing, the diet and mode of life should be 
as simple during the progress of the work as those of a training 
athlete —old Cennini counsels but two meals a day, “using light 
and good food, and but little wine.” Perhaps we need more, but the 
quotation emphasizes the importance of simple living. As a rule, 
artists are unaccustomed to stagings. When undertaking mural work, 
they run a fair chance of breaking their necks, or at least, of an ugly 
fall; serious maingips® have too frequently been paid as the price 
of carelessness. eoretically, the mural painter works on a com- 
fortable railed-platform,—even on a movable tower, capable of 
being raised or lowered at will. Practically, he often finds himself 
on a shaky plank or two, with both hands full. Why? Because 
there is no time nor money to rig up the proper staging. He has, 
moreover, the almost uncontrollable desire, acquired in the studio, to 
walk away from his work into—space. Everything on the person 
that might catch on projecting planks, nails, or the like, should be 
carefully avoided. 

ADVANTAGES OF WAX-PAINTING FOR MURAL DECORATION. 

They may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) Its durability. Wax resists moisture, the action of acids, and 
sulphuretted-hydrogen gas.? 

(2) Its dead surface, and exquisite, airy tones. It has low-toned 
capabilities, too; may be polished, and even [horresco referens !] var- 
nished. 

(3) Its impasto, equalling that of oils, without the disadvantages of 
the latter. 

(4) Its quick-drying qualities, that enable the painter to complete 
the work in hand at a sitting, or to continue it without fear of 
cracks. 

OTHER METHODS. 

There are other systems of wax-painting, both cold and hot, but 
the same principle dominates them all. The one that I have de- 
scribed has the immense advantage of extreme simplicity and direct- 
ness. The so-called “Spirit Fresco Painting,” invented and used 
with success by T. Gambier Parry, also by Sir Frederick Leighton 
in his mural work at South Kensington, is but another phase of 
wax-painting, less simple than the above, but —as is claimed — very 
durable. A full account of this process is contained in a pamphlet 
prepared by its inventor, at the request of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and obtainable at the South Kensington Museum. In 
the author’s own words I will give a condensed account of it: — 

“The wall must be dry. No painting materials can be durable 
on a damp foundation. The surface to be painted must also be per- 
fectly dry and porous. The best is good common stucco, precisely 
the same as that always used for buon fresco. The one primary 
necessity is that it should be left with its natural surface, its porous 
quality being absolutely essential. All smoothing processes, or ‘ float- 
ing’ with plaster-of-Paris, destroys this quality. All cements must 
be avoided, some of them having too hard and smooth a surface, 
and consequently being devoid of all key or means of attachment for 
colors, and others being liable to efflorescence and chemical action.” 

The medium and preparation of colors are described as follows : — 

“Take in any multiple of these proportions, according to the 
quantity required for a week : — 


Elemi resin (gumelemi) . . . . 20oz. 


= 
Pure whitewax ....... 40m 5 weight. 


Oil of spike lavender... . . 80z ?} liquid 
Finest preparation of artists’ copal 200z. | measure. 


(If a stronger kind of copal is used, 18 ounces are sufficient.) 
With these materials, incorporated by heat, all colors, in dry pow- 
der, must be mixed, and the most convenient system is to do so pre- 
cisely as oil-colors are mixed on a slab, and put into tubes. The 
colors keep in this way for many years. I have many in tubes 
above twenty years old, as fresh as when put there.” 





2In answer to my inquiry, Professor Lewis K. Norton kindly writes: “ There 
ean be no doubt that wax prevents, to a certain extent, and to a very consider- 
able degree, the action of the air-moisture and gases present in the air on pig- 
ments. Of course it would not materially hinder strong chemicals from acting 
upon pigments.” 
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“To. prepare the wall-surface, choose a time of dry and warm 
weather. Dilute the amount of medium required in once-and-a-half 
its bulk of good turpentine. The mixture is more effective if com- 
pounded by heat. With this wash let the surface of the wall be 
well saturated, the liquid being dashed against it, rather than merely 
washed over it. After a few days left for evaporation, mix equal 
quantities of pure white lead (in powder) and of gilders’ whitening 
(common whitening being often full of large grits and too strong of 
lime) in the medium, slightly diluted with about a third of turpen- 
tine, and paint the surface thickly, and when sufficiently evaporated 
to bear a second coat, add it as thickly as a brush can lay it. This, 
when dry —for which two or three weeks may be required — pro- 
duces a perfect surface, so white that colors upon it have all the 
internal light of buon fresco and the transparency of pure water- 
colors, and it is so absorbent that their attachment is complete. 


“ Paint boldly and simply as in buon fresco; as much as possible | 


alla prima, and with much body; aud use pure oil-of-spike in your 
dipper freely. Decision is very necessary, because, by much harass- 
ing the surface, the materials are liable to be disintegrated, the 
resins rise to the surface, and perfect deadness is lost. If the sur- 
face has been left for so long as to have become quite hard, wash 
over the part for the morning’s work with pure spike-oil, to melt the 
surface (hence the name Spirit Fresco), and prepare it to incorpo- 
rate the colors painted into it. If any part requires second painting 
the next day, do not wash again with spike-oil; it is liable to bring 
the resins to the surface, but use plenty of spike-oil in your 
dipper, as a water-color painter uses water. 
than transparently. Transparent glazing is less likely to dry dead 
than colors used with white lead.” 





Paint rather solidly | 


“ The Rationale of the Painting is, therefore, this: that the colors | 


in powder, being incorporated with material identical with that 
which has already sunk deep into the pores of the wall-surface, and 
has hardened there by the evaporation of the spirit-vehicle, may be 
regarded as belonging to the mass of the wall itself, and not as 
mere superficial applications. This result is produced by the spike- 
oil being the one common solvent of all the materials, which turpen- 
tine is not; the moment the painter’s brush touches the surface 
(already softened, if necessary, for the day’s work), it opens to 
receive the colors, and, on the rapid evaporation of the spike-oil, it 
closes them in, and thus the work is done.’? 

One of the encaustic methods, suggested by Count Caylus (1692- 
1765), is so simple—though designed for easel-pictures—that I 
cannot but quote it. With modifications it might be used for larger 
works on the wall. 

“First. The cloth or wood designed for the picture is waxed over, 
by rubbing it simply with a piece of beeswax. 

“Secondly. The colors are mixed up with pure water, but as these 
colors will not adhere to the wax, the whole ground must be rubbed 
over with chalk or whiting, before the color is applied. 

» Thirdly. When the picture is dry, it is put near the fire, whereby 
the wax is melted and absorbs the colors.” * 

FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
(To be continued.) 


MEDLEVAL ROMANCE AND ART. 
Jf rit if there be many of our sub- 


scribers who read the following pa- 
per when it appeared a short time 
) ago in the Architect we believe that the 
< interest that centers about Arthur’s table 
is of such perennial strength that they 
wil! not object to seeing it again. 





The question has often been asked, 
where did Mr. Burges obtain the sub- 
jects, such as Aristotle and the lady, 
which he was fond of having sculptured 
and painted? A full answer to the question would be a résumé of 
medieval romance. The following paper, which was read about forty 
years ago at an archeological congress in Chester by the late Thomas 
Wright, may suggest the origin of some of the subjects represented 
by Medievalists and selected by Mr. Burges. 

In the earlier times of the Middle Ages the fine arts were, to a 
great extent monopolized by the clergy, and applied chiefly to sacred 
purposes. For some centuries, even in miniatures, few manuscripts 
were illuminated except Bibles, and Psalters, and Service Books, 
which are valuable chiefly as illustrations of Christian inconology. 
Until the thirteenth century that class of illuminated manuscripts 
still predominated. The period last mentioned — the thirteenth cen- 
tury — witnessed that great development of this intelligence of the 
Middle Ages, the effects of which spread through all classes of soci- 
ety, and which was particularly visible in the new classes of subjects 
on which the artist exercised his talents. It was about this time 
that those sculptured seats came into vogue, by which the carver 
introduced into the churches those burlesque pictures which. illus- 
trated the occupations of every-day life. At the meeting at Worces- 
ter last year, I had the honor of calling attention to the interesting 


1Here is still another medium, from the Painter; ‘‘Copal resin may be 
blended with twice its bulk of turpentine, the two ingredi nts beiog kept for 
some time ina bottle in a warm place, after which pure white wax, melted to 
a creamy consistence, is added.”” The principle is al way the same. 

2** Mural or Monumental Decoration.” W.Cave Thomas. Wins vr & Newton, 
London. 


| distinct sources. 





specimens preserved in that city and at the Great Malvern and other 
churches, and there are specimens no less remarkable in Chester Ca- 
thedral. In the thirteenth century the illuminators or painters 
worked no longer for the church alone. They painted walls for 
princes and nobles, and they illuminated manuscripts on a great va- 
riety of subjects for the use of knights and ladies. The subjects 
which had at this period most interest for the higher ranks of society, 
and more especially for the ladies, were the various incidents of that 
extensive class of literature, the Medieval romances. These we 
shall trace on a variety of domestic articles of this period appropri- 
ated to the use of the female members of the baronial household, carved 
in ivory or wood, or other material, and they appear more especially 
on those curious and elegant caskets which are by no means uncom- 
mon in great collections of Medizval antiquities, and of which we 
have here the opportunity of examining a very remarkable speci- 
men, through the kindness of its possessor, our respected associate, 
Mr. W. Seth Stevenson, of Norwich. It is distinguished by the 
beautiful style of its execution, and the character of the workman- 
ship, the costume of the figures, and other circumstances lead us to 
ascribe it to a date not later than the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century. The part of it which first and chiefly attracts attention is 
its pictorial embellishment, and to this I intend to confine my remarks. 

The particular description of the pictures before you will be ren- 
dered more intelligible and popular by a few general remarks on the 
class of literature to which they relate. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary for me to remind you that the word “ romance,” the meaning of 
which is now restricted to a work of fiction, referred originally to the 
language only in which they were written. Lingua Romana (the Ro- 
man tongue) was the name which, in the Middle Ages, was applied to 
all the languages which were derived directly from the Latin, such as 
French, Anglo-Norman, Italian, Provengal, or Spanish. A romans 
(Romanus liber) was a book written in any one of those languages ; 
and as during this period they were used chiefly in writing these 
peculiar compositions which we are still in the habit of calling 
romances, it beeame common to quote for authorities in such com posi- 
tions the romans, or book written in the Romane language, until the 
word, at a much later period than that of which we are more espec- 
ially treating, began to be taken in its present signification, and in 
which I shall always use it in the course of the following observa- 
tions. 

The subjects of the Medieval romances were derived from various 
Some were taken from the old traditions of the 
people among whom they were composed, and these form, perhaps, 
the largest and most important class; they are certainly the earliest 
in the date of their formation. Two large and very important 
cycles ran through the Neo-Latin or Romane languages, and were 
afterwards transferred to German, English, and other tongues. One 
of these, grouped round the kings of the Carlovingian race, was pe- 
culiar to the Franks, and its various romances were generally know1 
under the title of Chansons de geste, the meaning of which is bes 
rendered in modern English by the term “historical romances’ 
the other cycle has for its heroes the supposed British king, Arthur, 
and his knights. The first of those cycles, which is exceeding] 
voluminous, having its scene ata period the events of which belonge: 
to a comparatively true history, had far less of the marvellous in its 
construction, and was almost entirely occupied with the description of 
warlike expeditions. The story of the expedition into Spain, and 
the disaster of Roncesvaux, appears to have been the only fragment 
of it ever popular in England. The cycle of King Arthur, which 
was from its subiect much more English, having a foundation which 
partook far more of the really mythic character, was devoted almost 
entirely to scenes of love and gallantry —the chivalry of the cham- 
ber and the tournament. : 

As the influence of these compositions became more general and 
extensive, the composers began to aim at variety, and then they 
sought foreign subjects, and scrupled not to borrow them from ancient 
and even from Scripture history. ‘Thus we have the romance of 
Alexander, the romance of Troy, the romance of Jason, that of 
/Eneas, and a multitude of similar subjects. Gradually the writers 
became more inventive, and then we find allegorical and mystical 
romances, a class of which the grand type was the famous romance 
of the “ Rose,” in which the progress of the soft passion was alle- 
gorized in a manner the most original and extraordinary. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth century the literature of the 
ladies was especially and universally one of love and gallantry, and 
of this the casket under our consideration, as certainly designed for 
ladies’ use, is a very interesting example. History shows us, on one 
side, how essentially the subjects engraved on it were congenial to 
the education of the fair sex during the Middle Ages, and, on the 
other side, how much influence they exerted on its morals and fate. 
I will endeavor to illustrate this by the description of the subjects 
themselves, and I shall take them rather in the order indicated by 


| the history of romantic literature than in that in which they appear 


on the casket. 

There were two very remarkable branches of the romantic cycle 
of King Arthur which enjoyed an extraordinary popularity during 
the Middle Ages; one related the love adventures of Lancelot and 
Arthur’s frail Queen Guenevra, the other, those of Tristan and the 
fair Isonde, the queen of King Mark of Cornwall. It was the pas- 
sion portrayed under its different causes and circumstances, in one 
case influenced by the personal accomplishments and temperament of 
the individuals, in the other by a power, the belief in which formed 
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a portion of the superstitions of the Western people before their 
conversion to Christianity, and which still weighed heavy upon their 
faith —that of fate. You probably all know the story of Tristan. 
He was sent over to Ireland to fetch home Mark’s betrothed queen, 
Isonde, who brought with her an enchanted potion, which she was 
to drink with her husband, and which had the virtue of creating an 
everlasting love between the persons who first ple iged each other in 
it. By a fatal error the lady and Tristan drank the potion in their 
passage from Ireland, and, although she became King Mark’s wife, 
her love had thus been irrevoeably disposed of. 

There is an incident in the romance of “ Lancelot” which appears 
to have had so peculiar an attraction for the romance-readers of the 
thirteenth century that one of the celebrated poets of that period, 
Christian de Troses, made it the subject of a separate poem, entitled 
“ La Charrette,” or “The Cart.” A “ felon” king, Brandemagus, had 
had carried away Queen Guenevra as his prisoner, and her lover, Lan- 
celot, who arrived at court too late to defend her, set out in her pursuit. 
An accident deprived him of the use of his horse, and in his distress 
he asked for information of a deformed dwarf who was leading a 
cart, and who assured him that he knew which way the queen had 
gone, and engaged, if he would ride in his cart, to carry him to his 
mistress. It appears that at this time none but condemned criminals 
ever rode in carts, or, at least, those who had become subjected to 
some horrible disgrace, and it was only his extreme eagerness to 
overtake the queen, which induced Lancelot reluctantly to accept the 
dwarf’s offer. On his road he was met by Gawayn, who was highly 
scandalized at his friend’s position; but they continued their route 
together until they came to the castle of a lady, who came out with 
her damsels to receive Gawayn with honors, while Lancelot was 
hissed and pelted by the menials. Through the intercession of 
Gawayn, who explained his friend’s situation, the lady was, with 
great difficulty induced to extend her hospitality to Lancelot, who, 
after all, was treated with the utmost disrespect. Next morning, Lan- 
celot having been furnished with a horse and spear, he set out with 
Gawayn, and finding two roads which lead to the Castle of Gaileon, 
in Brandemagus’s kingdom of Goire, where they knew that monarch 
was conveying his captive, they separated in order that each should 
take a different path. After meeting with several disagreeable ad- 
ventures, most of them arising from his untoward journey in the cart, 
Lancelot at length came to a wide river which he was obliged to 
pass by means of a bridge formed of an immense and sharp-edged 
sword. Having reached the other side in safety, he perceived a 
“villain” approaching who lead two lions with which he was com- 
pelled to fight, but finding that his strokes produced no effect he drew 
forth the ring which had been given him by the Lady of the Lake, and 
then his opponents disappeared, and he learnt that it was all enchant- 
ment. After this he reached the object of his search, but the adven- 
ture of the cart, which was known also to Guenevra, produced a 
quarrel and temporary separation between the queen and her lover. 

The incidents of this story could easily be recognized in the four 
compartments of the back of the casket, numbered from nine to 
twelve. Number eleven is evidently intended to represent Lancelot 
in the cart; perhaps the lion’s head was introduced by mistake of 
the carver, who ought to have introduced here the dwarf. Number 
twelve perhaps represents the lady of the castle and her damsels, 
looking on Lancelot and his cart with feelings of shame. In number 
ten he is passing the strange and perilous bridge, and number nine 
represents his encounter with the lions. Some attributes in these 
figures are not easily explained in the romance, and they may, per- 
haps, have been taken from some other version of it. Perhaps the 
spears and sword-blades issuing from the clouds are intended to indi- 
cate that it is all the work of enchantment. 

We thus see that the romance of * Lancelot ” (which, I may ob- 
serve, was the foundation of the later romance of the “ Mort d’Ar- 
thur”) has its representative on our casket. We shall find the other 
grand love-romance — that of “ Tristan” — figuring here, too. 

In the course of their adventures, the two lovers had given each 
other a rendezvous by night under a tree in King Mark’s orchard. 
The king, informed of their intentions by a spy, had concealed him- 
self in the tree to be a witness to his wife’s infidelity. The night 
happened to be moonlight, and as the queen approached the spot she 
beheld the shadow of her husband’s face in a fountain under the 
tree, before she had said anything to criminate berself. She made her 
Jover understand their danger, and their conversation took such a 
turn as convinced the king that Isonde and Tristan had been unjustly 
slandered. 

[his scene is represented in the compartment of one side of the 
eavket, and there are circumstances about it which would seem to 
show that the carver was following a model, the subject of which he 
did not perfectly understand. There is something original in the 
substantial manner in which the shadow of the king’s face is repre- 
sented; but, if we look closer, we shall see that, while the real sub- 
stantial King Mark in the tree is represented as a beardless youth, 
his shadow in the water possesses a beard of fair dimensions. The 
carver has either taken the beard in the substance above for part of 
the tree, or he has transformed a part of the water beneath into a 
beard for the shadow. 

I am inclined to think that our casket presents another subject 
taken from the romance of “ Tristan.” On cne occasion Isonde was 
obliged to clear herself by an oath, taken upon the holy relics, to 
visit which she had to pass ariver. Tristan came there in the dis- 


guise of a beggar, and was employed to carry his mistress over the 











water, and a pretended accident enabled her to avoid perjury, by 
an equivocation which I shall beg to be excused explaining. The 
compartment appears to represent Isonde carried on the shoulders 
of the pretended beggar. I will only remark that this seems to be 
the way in which gentlemen carried ladies in the Middle Ages. 

The other two classes of romance to which I have alluded also find 
their representative in this casket. The romance of Alexander the 
Great, with its various branches, enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and some of its incidents gave 
rise to separate poems or tracts. Several of these relate to the great 
monarch’s instructor, Aristotle. One division of the romance, and 
no small one, related to the monstrous animals the conqueror of India 
was said to have met with in his travels, and a tract, in which Aris- 
totle is made to describe these monsters, had an extensive influence 
on the science of natural history as it was taught in the Middle 
Ages. But the philosopher and his pupil were made to figure in a 
story of a more amusing character. 

Love and gallantry appear to have been the grand occupation of 
the ladies in all grades of society during the Middle Ages, and the 
laxity of Medizval manners allowed of a degree of license which 
we can now with difficulty conceive. If this procured for the fair, 
on the one hand, the devotion and service of the gentler class of 
poets, it exposed them, on the other, to the attacks of the satirist and 
moralists, and these were often bitter and coarse. But the vicious 
found their revenge in a number of stories in which the wisest phi- 
losophers and sages were humbled beneath the irresistible sway of 
beauty. One of these stories related to Alexander and his teacher, 
and was in the thirteenth century made the subject of a little poem 
by atrouvére named Henry d’Audeli, which bears the title of the 
“Lai d’ Aristote.” 

Alexander, according to this romantic story, had a very beautiful 
Indian princess for his mistress; and her charms were so powerful 
that the king neglected not only the lessons of his teachers, but the 
counsels of his ministers. At last Aristotle took an opportunity of 
expostulating so warmly with his royal pupil, that for a time Alex- 
ander absented himself from the society of the princess. The latter, 
at length, pressed her lover to tell her the cause of his apparent 
coldness, and he made a full confession. ‘The lady was fully resolved 
to have her revenge. She clad herself one morning in a loose dress, 
gave herself her most tempting airs, and placed herself in the way 
of the philosopher, who, in spite of his age and wisdom, was suddenly 
seized with the most violent passion, and pressed earnestly for her 
love. The princess refused to listen to him unless he first consented 
to place himself on his hands and knees, submit to a saddle and 
bridle, and in that position allow her to ride round the garden on his 
back. He agreed to her terms, and, in the midst of her ride, Alex- 
ander, who had been made privy to the plot, suddenly showed him- 
self from a window, and rebuked his wise instructor for his folly. 
The moral of the story taught that none were exempt from love's 
power, not even those who were so eager to speak of it with disre- 
spect, 

The compartments on the front of the casket contain allusions to 
the romance of Alexander and to the lay of Aristotle. In the first, 
Aristotle is employed in teaching his pupil. The next represents the 
subject of the lay. The allusion in another compartment is more 
doubtful. It has been suggested to me that it represents a scene in 
the romance of Alexander, in which that monarch, in the course of 
his Indian campaign, was made to descend to the bottom of the sea 
in a glass globe, in order to survey the wonders of the deep. Per- 
haps it is Alexander’s globe which is here descending among the 
sea-rnymphs. But I am inclined to think it may be a mere ordinary 
representation of nymphs bathing in a fountain. 4 

The allegorical romances have their representative in the subject 
on one end of the casket, and perhaps also in the larger subject 
which covers the lid. The first is probably taken from the romance 
of the “ Rose,” and seems to represent Danger consenting to receive 
the lover into the tower in which Belaccueil is shut up. It would 
take, I am sure, more time than you would be willing now to allow 
me to give such an analysis of this romance as would explain the 
story. . 

The large figure on the lid represents the attack upon the defence 
of the castle of Love. The weapons, it will be seen, are roses, with 
one exception, that of Love himself, who makes use of his arrows. 
The tournament in the middle is a part of the subject, which was one 
of great popularity in the age to which this relic belongs, and is fre- 
quently found represented on articles used by the ladies. It appears, 
indeed, that among the imaginative Provencals of the warm south, 
where their love-allegories were wrought into substantial pastimes, 
this scene of mock warfare was not unfrequently put into actual 
practice. Such a scene is recorded as having been acted at Vincenzo 
in 1216; a wooden castle was built, defended by ladies dressed in 
magnificent robes, and attacked by knights. Flowers were the only 
missels they were permitted to use. A Provencal poet of the same 
age, Rambaud de Vaqueiras, has described, in one of his lyrics, the 
ladies as carrying on this counterfeit war, and building imitations of 
castles : — 

Truan mala guerra 
Sai volon comensar 
Donas d’esta terra, 
E vilas contrafar; 

En plan 0 en serra 


Volon ciutat levar 
Ab tors. 


i.e. “ The ladies of this land will commence here vile, wicked war, 
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and counterfeit the villains; they will raise a citadel with bowers, 
on level ground or on a hill.” 

There remains one other subject on our casket to explain, which, 
if it does not belong to what we are in the custom of calling 
romances, is still of a romantic character. It is taken from what 
may be called the romance of science. The compartment represents 
the well-known story of the fabulous unicorn — the fiercest of ani- 
mals — which yet became tame when in the presence of a pure 
maiden, and it was only under these circumstances that it was ever 
killed by hunters. This subject, involving a beautiful allegory, was 
a favorite one, and is found in innumerable paintings and sculptures. 
It is rightly placed here among subjects which relate almost entirely 
to love. 

Thus, in tracing the various subjects represented on this beautiful 
casket, we are throwing new light on the manners and sentiments of 
a remote period, but one which can never fail to have an interest for 
the historian. The knowledge of manners and sentiment is a very 
important portion of history itself; while by this same monument 
we are gaining a new insight into the history of literature, one 
which shows us the influence which that literature had on the char- 
acter of the age. It becomes thus a speaking picture of the past. 
You will no doubt remember that singular illustration of the influ- 
ence of one of the very romances pictured on this casket, furnished 
by the immortal stanzas of Dante, where the poet describes his 
meeting with the shades of the two lovers, Francesca and Paolo da 
Rimini. The lady, at the request of the poetic trespasser on the 
regions below, gives the following account of her temptation : — 
“There is no greater grief,” she is made to say, “than to remember 
in one’s misfortune the past period of happiness. . . . But if thou 
hast so great a desire to know what was the first root of our love, 
I will imitate him who weeps and speaks at the same time. We were 
reading one day for pastime the adventures of Lancelot, and how 
he was caught with love; we were alone, and without any distrust. 
Many times this reading made our eyes meet, and our cheeks change 
color; but it was one single passage which overcame us. When we 
saw the soft smile of his mistress smothered by the kiss of the lover, 
this one here, who will never be separated from me, kissed me on 
the mouth, all trembling; the book and its writer were for us another 
Gallehant. That day we read no more.” 

But there is another point of view in which the consideration of 
this casket has an interest for the archeologist. We find these iden- 
tical subjects, collectively or separately, figured on other caskets, 
and in a manner so similar that they were evidently copied from one 
model. In the first place there exists another casket, of which a 
rather rude engraving was given in Carter’s “ Ancient Sculpture,” 
and which is now preserved in the museum of the late Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, which contains the same subjects, arranged in the same 
order, and so similar in design that we might have supposed it the 
same casket, but for a variation in one subject. I have some reason 
for suspecting that another casket in the same collection contains 
some of the same subjects. A similar casket, apparently then exist- 
ing in some collection in Italy, and engraved by Gori in his Thesaurus 
Diptychorum, contained the subjects taken from the romance of Lan- 
eelot, with the variation that the three ladies are introduced in the 
same compartment with Lancelot in the cart, and that he is engaged, 
as in the romance, with two lions; and it has the siege of the castle 
of love, as here on the lid; but the other subjects are different, one 
side being taken up with subjects from the romance of “ Valentine 
and Orson.” The siege of the castle of love is found, perhaps, more 
frequently than any of the others. In the sixteenth volume of the 
“ Archeologia” a plate of ivory was engraved with a carving of 
this subject treated in nearly the same manner, but showing the 
moment in which the knights made themselves masters of the fortress, 
and are received with open arms by its defenders; and a similar 
plate of ivory, with the same subject, engraved in Du Sommerard’s 
Album, shows that this article was the back of a mirror. The same 
subject appears in one of the illuminations of the now celebrated 
Louttrel Psalter. The lay of Aristotle and the legend of the Uni- 
corn are of still more frequent occurrence. 

The circumstance of this repetition of the same subjects and the 
same designs is a curious phenomenon in the history of Medieval 
art. It shows that there was one common origin for certain classes 
of artistical productions — a principal school, from which, probably, 
not only the practice of the art, but the particular series of subjects 
to be engraved were derived, and these were varied, perhaps, accord- 
ing to established rules, on which a careful comparison of such relics 
as that now before us may throw some light. The same practice is 
traced in other lines of Medieval art, and offers a question well 
worthy of minute examination. 

[ will conclude with pointing out a singular circumstance connected 
with this particular subject. A few of these romance subjects are 
found sculptured on buildings, and even in churches. The legend of 
the Unicorn is met with on architectural monuments, and the lay of 
Aristotle is sculptured on the masonry of the cathedral of Lyons, 
and on the stalls of that of Rouen. In the church of St. Pierre, at 
Caen, there is a capital of a column, of the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, about the date of our casket, on which the sculptor 
has represented part of this same series of subjects, and under the 
same forms. ‘There we have Lancelot in the cart, the passage of the 
bridge of the sword, and the combat of the lions, joined with the 
legend of the Unicorn, the lay of Aristotle, and a somewhat similar 





romance connected with the name of Virgil. It would seem as if 
the stone sculptor had obtained, among his other designs belonging 
to his own class of artists, a copy of this particular set of the artist 
from whose hands we derive the ivory caskets. 























QUARRYING A LARGE SLAB OF GranitE.—A single slab of granite 
354 feet long, 3 to 4 feet thick and 11 feet wide, was recently separa- 
ted from the main ledge in the Flynt quarry, Monson, Mass. A row of 
wedges were set, several hundred in number, and the workmen, begin- 
ning at one end gently and carefully tapped the wedges, moved by 
degrees down the line, until the other end of them was reached, when 
the same operation was repeated. The slab had to be cut up for trans- 
portation. — Exchange. 


Tae Eaps Jerrigs.— The Chicago Tribune, as a reminder, reprints 

the following facts concerning the contracts for building the Mississippi 
jetties: The first contract with Captain Eads contained provisions that 
payments were to be made upon the guaranteed production and main- 
tenance of channels as follows: — 
For a channel 20 x 200, $500,000; for a channel 22 x 200, $500,000 ; 
for a channel 24 x 250, $500,000; one year’s maintenance, $259,000; 
for a channel 26 x 300, $500,000; one year’s maintenance, $250,000 ; 
for a channel 28 x 350, $500,000; one year’s maintenance, $250,000 ; 
for a channel 30 x 350, $500,000; one year’s maintenance, $500,000 ; 
annual payments for maintenance, $100,000 per year for twenty years, 
$2,000,000 ; payment at end of ten years, $500,000; payment at end of 
twenty years, $500,000; total cost for work and maintenance twenty 
years after completion, $7,250,000. 

The salient feature of this contract is that no money was to be paid 
until certain guaranteed results were produced. After the first three 
payments and that for one year’s maintenance had been paid, and 
$250,000 more, it became evident that the jetties could not produce a 
channel 26 feet deep by 300 feet wide, whereupon Congress set aside 
the original contract and substituted for it another with the following 





provisions : 
PGE) 5. hoe wes ek ee eos « « BAM 
SSS OS Sg ee ae 500,000 
SN I 8s ks ge 6) Sw ee ees * 500,000 
For a channel thirty feet deep, without regard to width (a 
channel one foot wide would comply with the contract) . 500,000 
Annual payment for maintenance, $100,000 a year for 
twenty years . Se Pe ae ge eae ee 2,000,000 
Payment atend of ten years. ......++4.+4846-. 500,000 
Payment at end of twenty years .. . a ee ee 500,000 
SO a oe Oe act aoe ee ee ee $5.250,000 
Amount paid before change of contract. . ... . . . 2,000,000 


Grand total Wie ie a oe 
The foregoing figures are taken from the official documents and can 
be verified. Particular attention is called to the fact that in this con- 
tract the Government has made a precedent for an expenditure of 
$100,000 a year for the keeping open of a channel at the mouth of a 
great river. ee 
UNEARTHING OF A GREAT RED GRANITE STATUE NEAR ALEXAN- 
pria.— A correspondent kindly sends us the following interesting ex- 
tract from a private letter which has just reached him from Ramleh, 
near Alexandria, containing a short account of the unearthing of an 
ancient statue: “ A great red granite statue has been discovered ten miles 
away in the desert. It represents the famous Pharaoh, who was re- 
sponsible for all the Egyptian plagues, and on one side of it a statue of 
a little baby, said to be that of the next Pharaoh, who perished in his 
rash attempt to drive through the Red Sea. The Chief of the Coast- 
guardsmen — Middlemas Bey — discovered it when hunting for smug- 
gled tobacco, so he invited Mr. Carver, myself, and some others to go 
and see the old fellow raised to the light of day once more. It has 
been lying there 3,000 years. About eighteen of us met at the little 
station a short mile off in the Desert, and after an hour’s crawl in the 
train, were landed forlornly in the midst of the sand, nearly two miles 
from our destination. We walked tothe place and found the statue 
surrounded by about forty Arabs, and just about to be raised. As it 
seemed likely to be a long business, we wandered about and explored 
a small staircase leading down into a diminutive chamber. We had a 
well-known Egyptian with us, a Mr. Willbor, to explain all the liero- 
glyphics, etc., and we discovered bits of mosaic pavements by scraping 
away the sand. All the wiseacres present were convinced it is the site 
of an ancient city, and that many interesting discoveries will be made 
when Middlemas Bey can set his men to work digging. About twelve 
o’clock rumors went about that the old King was coming up out of his 
grave, and we all flocked back to welcome him to daylight again after 
a subterrestrial existence of 3,000 years. Of course, one of the ubiq- 
uitous tribe of photographers was present, andbefore the resurrection 
apparatus was taken away he took us all hanging on te the ropes like 
stage sailors, the statue in the middle standing up in its grave. There 
are no end of hieroglyphics written on his back and up the sides. He 
is very well carved, and almost perfect, except for the nose, which has 
succumbed to the wear and tear of existence. The muscles on the 
arms are well shaped, and he is well shaped altogether, and considered 
by Mr. Willbor to be a very valuable ‘find.’ At half-past twelve we 
had lunch in the fort which is close by. There are a great many good 
English cannon rusting away because no one has energy enough to 
remove or preserve them, and we found large quantities of shells, 
loaded and unloaded, in the ammunition vaults. The final destination 
of old Pharaoh is yet undecided. No doubt by the next mail I shall be 
able to tell you more about hii.” — London Standard. 
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Tue Toronto Court—novuse Comprtition.— The author of one of | “a 


the seven “reserved designs” for the Court-house at Toronto asks to 
be put in communication with the six other members of this select 
band, so that they may take concerted action, looking to securing the 
proper professional treatment at the hands of the authorities. 





Tae VENTILATION OF THE Mont Cents Tunnet.—The dangers of 
deficient ventilation have repeatedly been shown in the Mont Cenis 
tunnel. The ordinary freight-train, leaving Modane at9 p.m. the 21st 
of December, was observed to come to a standstill at about two miles 
from the mouth of the tunnel, and not start again. The conductor 
of the freight-train coming from the opposite direction was informed 
of the fact, and, when coming up to the standing train, he found the 
train-men of the latter in a dead stupor. They were taken off and 
transported with all possible speed to Bardonechia, where all of them 
soon revived. A similar accident happened in the same tunnel only 
seven weeks before, and both are ascribed to the bad air in the tunnel, 
which cannot ventilate itself as can the St. Gothard tunnel. Luckily no 
such accidents have befallen passenger-trains, the reason for which 
may be sought in their more rapid motion.— Exchange. 





Tue Hunt Pictures ar AvBpany.— The statement is making the 
rounds of the press that Superintendent of State Buildings, Andrews, has 
recently been in consultation with an artist from Boston, a former pupil 
of the late William Hunt, who painted the allegorical pictures in the 
Assembly Chamber [in the Capitol], regarding the restoration of the 
damaged pictures. Mr. Andrews denies that he has had a consulta- 
tion with any one for that purpose. 
Mr. Hunt’s, who assisted to paint the pictures, some time since looked 
over the damaged works and offered to restore them for $10,000, but 
that no intimation was made that the subject would even be considered. 
The same statement is coupled with one that the pictures were ruined by 
leakage from the roof. Superintendent Perry was questioned relative 
to the truth of the report. He said,“ When I took hold of the work 
the walls were damp ben leakage, and my first move was to have the 
roofs calked tight and put an end to the dampness. The young man who 


assisted Mr. Hunt in painting the pictures had some talk with me about | 


restoring them, but I threw out no inducement to him to convey the im- 
pression that such a course would be pursued.” As comment on the 
foregoing, which appears in the Albany Journal, we will say that we 
do not know how high in the rank of artists this “former pupil ” now 
stands; but we are told that, up to the time Hunt began to paint at 
Albany, the pupil’s duties had consisted of grinding colors and putting 
priming-coats on the artist’s canvases. And we have heard an inti- 
mate friend of Hunt’s, and one thoroughly familiar with the capitol 
and the paintings, exclaim that, so far from daring to ask $10,000 
for his “restoration,” the former pupil “ ought to crawl on his knees 
and beg for the privilege of trying to preserve them.” 





Proposep Destruction OF DaNKWARDERODE CasTLE, Brunswick. 
—It seems that the town of Brunswick, not satisfied with the ousting 





TRADE SURME Aa 














OnE of the characteristics of the present industrial activity is the low and 
declining cost of raw material. In all former periods raw material was 
high in price, and advanced while the activity continued. Another influ- 
ence deserving of notice is the abundance and cheapness of money as com- 
pared to former periods of activity, when money was relatively scarce and 
dear. A third point of difference between former eras and the present is 
to be found in the direction which capital and enterprise are taking, and it is 
in this particular tendency that a great deal of special interest is to be found 


{ to money-lenders, architects and builders. The short-lived prosperity of 
| former years was due largely to the fact that the stimulus to activity arose 
| from the necessities of the few, comparatively speaking, the wealthy few, 


| the providing of homes for the people, 


' 


He says, however, that a pupil of | 


as compared with the great masses of the people. The characgeristic of the 
present era of activity is due very largely to the fact that its sources arise 
in and out of the necessities and the requirements of the great mass of peo- 
ple, the millions. Its foundations are therefore stronger, deeper and broader. 
It is only within a few years that any thought whatever has been given to 
The old baronial idea, of a castle 
with its meagrely-housed defendants, has been realized in this factory age. 
The next ten or twenty years will witness an abrupt and general departure 
from these old notions and conditions. The creation of so much wealth is 
stimulating every wage earner with the desire of having and owning his 
own little palace with all its appointments. This departure has been made 
possible and necessary by railroad construction, which has multiplied the 
opportunities ten to one hundred fold for the hitherto dependent masses to 


| become directly or indirectly their own employers. One cause of and rea- 
| son for the slow departure from old into new conditions, has been due to the 


arbitrary system of determining the value of labor performed. Under this 
arbitrary system wages have ruled nearer the lower limit than nearer the 
higher limit. This obedience was necessary prior to the era of railwa 

construction because of the absence of opportunities for bettering individ- 
ual conditions. The conditions which made conformity a necessity in the 
economic system, which determined wages arbitrarily rather than by the 
value of the services performed are disappearing gradually and the wage 
earners are finding themselves little by little surrounded by opportunities 


| and advantages, which enable them to have more say in the fixing of com- 


| close observers and thinkers. We 


of the ducal family who have reigned there for over seven hundred | 
years, are seriously contemplating the destruction of their ancient | 


castle — one of the six or seven buildings in Germany in which may 
still be seen the general arrangements and some of the architectural 
details of the residence and fortress of one of the practically independ- 
ent nobles of the twelfth century. The projected Vandalism is of es- 


pecial interest to Englishmen, from the fact that Queen Victoria is a | 


member of the Guelph family, whose ancestral home it is proposed to 
demolish to make way for anew street. The original foundation of 
the castle dates back to the dark ages before the twelfth century, 
and is attributed to Dankward, a descendant of Wittekind, after 
whom it was called Dankwarderode. 


In the twelfth century it passed, | 


by right of his wife, to the Emperor Lothair, and through his daughter | 


Gertrude, who married the Duke of Bavaria and Saxony, to the 
Guelph family. It was Gertrude’s son, Henry the Lion, who, about the 
year 1166, erected what, notwithstanding all additions and alterations, 
may be regarded as the existing building, and placed the world-famed 
Brunswick lion upon his pedestal in the courtyard, facing the flight of 
steps which led to the great hall of the castle. For the next hundred 
years Dankwarderode was the centre of all that was great and splen- 
did in the land, second only to the Burg of the Emperor himself, the 
scene of constant hospitality and of frequent festivities; but its his- 
tory, subsequently to the death of Albert the Great, in 1279, is a sad 
one. Belonging by arrangement to all the scattered branches of the 
family alike, jealousy prevented its being long inhabited by any; it 


was unrepaired, for that which was every one’s business was no one’s, | 


and so ruinous had the castle become by the sixteenth century, that 
a fire which took place at that period seems to have hardly made 
matters much worse. It, however, aroused Duke Julius, in 1569, to 
undertake a scheme for the restoration, at least, of the great hall, a 
svheme which, through the jealousy of the other branches of the fam- 


pensation. To most employers this growing power is a source of apprehen- 
sion and annoyance. They have become accustomed to the exercise of an 
almost absolute authority which the law of supply and demand has guar- 
anteed to them, and they think it is flying in the face of fate and of all 
known laws and experience for the wage-earners of the country to endeavor 
to establish any other rule or anticipate any other conditions. A transfor- 
mation is in progress, from this condition of dependence, so to speak, to one 
of apparent independence. When that transformation is effected, the earn- 
ing power of the masses will be considerably increased. As it increases 
their necessities will correspondingly increase and in this way a wide avenue 
will be opened up for the employment of capital, energy, skill and labor, 
wider than was ever yet opened up in the history of human progress. We 
are now before this opening avenue. This is no word-picture, no attempt to 
depict fine thoughts, but it is — in plain words what is apparent to all 

have about dispensed with the leader- 
ship of the soldier except as a military policeman, and we are putting the 
architect in his place. 

The building conditions can be disposed of in a dozen words. The archi- 
tects are busy, and the builders are actively preparing for their best year. 
This is the testimony from every large city. The approach of fine weather 
will give an impetus to ne 

The people are anxious to build and buy. The manufacturers of the 
country are waiting for erders, willing to sell goods upon low margins. 
Producers everywhere are anxious to render services for living profits. The 
spirit of speculation does not exist. The whole country desires to come 
down to legitimate business methods. This is evidenced by the general 
movement in the direction of trade and manufacturing combinations by 
which only enough material will be made to meet market demands. A 
higher standard of trade morality is being erected. The cut-throat policy 
is left to the few. The great manufacturing interests are insisting upon a 
recognition of higher and better standards. The railroad managers are 
nearing the realization of their efforts, and much progress has been made 
already in the removal of causes of chronic warfare. 

Much of this year’s building will consist of church building, theatres and 
opera-houses, apartment-houses, warehouses, packing-houses, schools, col- 
leges and buildings of a more or less public character. In Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Texas a large amount of money will be expended in these direc- 
tions, large compared to investments of former years. Iron-makers and mak- 
ers of various kinds of machinery give information of much interest concern- 
ing work they have in hand in their special line for these States. The mills 


| of the Ohio valley in the St. Louis region and in the South are well filled 


ily, and the opposition of the town, was only very partially carried out | 


in his lifetime, and was subsequently abandoned. This was fortunate 
as far as the historical interest of the structure is concerned, for the 
preservation of the Romanesque remains did not enter into the scheme. 
In 1700, and again in 1763, restorations of a more or less history- 
destroying character were carried out. Then came the period of the 
Westphalian rule in Brunswick, during which the castle was fitted up 
as a barrack; in 1867 it was given up to Prussia as a building used for 


{ some of the older States suc 
| two or three of the New England States. 


military purposes; and in 1873 became, on the same grounds, the prop- | 


erty of the German Empire. Another fire in this year destroyed the 
southern part of the building, and the rest, including the great hall, 
was sold to the town in 1878, to be pulled down to make way for new 
streets. The scheme has been vigorously opposed by the artistic and 
archeological world in Germany, and especially in the neighboring 


learned little town of Wolfenbiittel, and has not yet been carried out; | coming in, that they feel assured of steady employment and that, in the 


but, as has happened more than once or twice in similar circumstances 
in England, the united opinion of all who are capable of forming one 
is in danger of being contemptuously set aside by those in authority in 
Brunswick. — Builder. 


with orders at this time for all kinds of iron and steel work for delivery in 
the States west of the Mississippi. A great deal of electric-light work is 
projected, and considerable already contracted for. The activity in the 
West is referred to as an indication of a general movement among mechanics 
and persons of small means to take advantage of more inviting opportuni- 
ties in these new States. Besides, considerable railroad building is in progress 
there, and a great deal of railway construction will be completed this sea- 
son. Parties engaged in important industrial enterprises in the South favor 
us with statements wrengewe | the influx of an industrial population, from 
) as Pennsylvania, Ohio, and to some extent, 

Textile mills are projected for 
erection this summer in Georgia, blast-furnaces and mills in Alabama, as 
well as coal-mining operations upon a large scale. The coal-producers 
around Birmingham have effected a combination which they hope will re- 
sult in a virtual monopoly of coal-mining and coal-shipping in that re- 
ion. New York architects are engaged on factory projects for those two 
tates. Coming nearer home, the architects of New York and of the New 
England States report a general stirring up among the building interests. An 
unusually large number of small houses will be erected, and there are no mod- 
ifications to be made of statements as to the activity in mill-construction. 
While the mill-owners of New England do not feel the short-hour move- 
ment to be the wisest, and while they do not believe the advance in cost of 
material, and the higher wages will work to their advantage, yet they feel 
and say that the industrial conditions are healthy, that abundant orders are 


| long run, they expect to come out as well as when wages and raw material 


were lower. It is well to keep these general industrial conditions in view. 
All of our industries are but parts of one dependent whole, and weakness 


| in one is reflected in others. 
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What Subscribers Say of the New Edition of the 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


San Francisco, CAu., February 4, 1886. 
Allow me to add my hearty endorsement of your enterprise in thus enlarging your already admirable journal. 
CLINTON DAY, Architect. 


Troy, N. Y., February 13, 1886. 
Although not an architect, I enjoy your publication very much and will be glad to pay any price you can 
make it worth. The best is the cheapest and none too good. W. H. TREAT. 


HoLyoKkE, MaAss., February 8, 1886. 
I say for one that if you can add one quarter to the present worth of the American Architect, I will gladly 
pay double my subscription. T. W. MANN. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO, January 28, 1886. 

I take this opportunity of expressing myself in regard to the American Architect, I value it more than any 
other paper for which I am a subscriber and will do my part toward making it the first architectural journal pub- 
lished in the world; if to do this it will be necessary to increase the price to $15.00 I will be the last to object. 

GUY TILDEN, Architect. 


Detroit, Micu., January 27, 1886. 
I wish to say I have been more than repaid for the outlay on your journal and hope you may make as great 
a financial success of it as you have made an artistic one. JOHN SCOTT, Architect. 


BANGOR, ME., January 27, 1886. 
If the present high standard of the journal can be improved I should be willing to pay the extra expense 
necessary to produce the same. W. E. MANSUR, Architect. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., January 4, 1886. 
I take occasion of the renewal of my subscription to express a continued sense of gratitude for the many good 
points obtained from your journal, as well as a feeling of wonder how you can furnish so much for the money. 


N. CLIFFORD RICKER, Professor of Architure. 


New Yok, February 3, 1886. 
This improvement will, indeed make your paper the representative journal of architecture in the land, and 
the profession may well be proud to point to a paper edited with such care, discrimination and taste as yours. 


EMIL GINSBURGER, Architect. 


West Union, lowA, January 29, 1886. 
Even were the price advanced to fifteen dollars and the journal made proportionally more valuable (although 
I have no fault to find with it in its present form) I should be ready to support the change. 
H. M. NEFF, Architect. 


LAWRENCE Mass. December 80, 1885. 
1 would say that the Gelatine Edition has proved an acquisition to me beyond my expectations, and I will, 
by additional subscription, gladly support any movement pointing to yet further advancement. 
C. M. MORGAN, Architect. 


OmaHA, Nes. February 4, 1886. 
We need higher examples than those found in daily work and everyday demand, and your gelatine plates 
and photo-lithographic plates supply this want. GEO. W. FIELD, Architect. 


AusTIN TEx., February 1, 1886. 
In addition to subscribing for the additional Gelatine Edition, we wish to state that we consider the gela- 
tine plates the best feature of your illustrations and gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to procure more of 
them. J. N. PRESTON & SON. 


CHICAGO. 
The paper has become an absolute necessity, and in my opinion, superior to any architectural journal now 


published. W. L. B. JENNEY, Architect. 
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Alterations. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Fulton Pl, 
St., one-st’y brick addition, 
extension and interior 


erect a two-st’y brick 
alterations; cost, $4,000; 


| 
} 


7.00 per | 


(Washington | 


| 


e 8,70’ n Livingston | 


owners, A. D. Matthews & Sons, 398-404 Fulton St.; | 


architect, Jno. Mumford; mason, J. J. 
contractor, W. G. Lee. 

Fulton St., No 
first st’y rear wall and put in new store front, cost, 
$3,000; owner, William Johnston, 691 Fulton St.; 
architect, M. a. Morrill; mason, P. J. Carlin; con- 
tractor, L. W. Seaman, Jr. 

India Wharf, 190’ w Conover St., 
room into a storehouse; cost, $2,850; owners, Thos. 
McLean & Co., Post Building, New York City; _ar- 
chitect and buiider, Thomas Stone, 471 State St. 

Furman St., Nos. 
wall rebuilt, etc.; cost, $15,000; owner, E. 8S. Briggs, 
cor. Walter and Cherry Sts., New York; architect, 
F. Wandelt; builder, J. Kierst. 

CuHIcaGo, ILL.—Oberne & Husick, five-st’y addition, 
120-122 Michigan St.; cost, $30,000. 

A. Hertmann, two-st’y addition, 
cost, $2,500. 

New York, N. Y. — The residence of Mrs. J. New- 
house, on the ss of Twenty-third St., e of Eighth 
Ave., is to be altered into a first-class apartment- 
house, from plans of Mr. Chas. H. P. Gilbert. 

Warren St., Nos. 21, 23 and 25, 3 five-st’y stores 
be altered internally; cost, $6,000; 
Bandamine. 718 Fifth Ave. 
hune, Park Ridge, N. J. 


548 Larrabee St.; 


to 


; architect, John E. Ter- 


Bentzen; | 


500, one-st’y brick addition, alter | 


alter engine- 


349-353, repair damage by fire; | 


owner, Chas H. | 


AKCHITECTS. 
ORDER our elegant Keyless Door Locks fer your fine 
doors, unequalled for convenience and perfection. 
Circular free. Lexington M’f’g Co., Cincinnati, O. 





WANTED. 
SSISTANT.—Wanted, a competent draughtsman, 
as first assistant in a large New York office. 

Must be a well-educated architect and a good de- 


| signer. Situation will be permanent and well paid. 
State age, experience and references. Address, ‘‘ Ar- 
chitect,’”” New York Post-Office, Lock Box 2677. 530 





WANTED. 
LERK-OF-WORKS.—A practical man of large ex- 
perience in building desires a position to take en- 
tire charge of the construction of some large build- 
ing; best of references given. Address, ‘‘ Superinten- 
dent,”’ care American Architect. 530 





WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Asa draughtsman bya young man 
who has had four-and-a-half-years experience in 
an architect's office. Address P. O. Box 141, Baldwin- 
ville, Mass. 530 





WANTED. 
ARTNER.—An experienced architect to locate in 
partnership with two well-known gentlemen ina 
prospering town with unusual good opening. Send 
references and number of year’s experience and age 
_ addressed to X. Y. X , in care of editor American Ar- 
chitect and Building News. 532 
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East Third St., No. 366, three-st’y brick dwell. 
and store, extension; cost, $3,000; owner, William 
Henne, 366 East Third St.; architects, I. Boekel & 
Son, 54 Bond St. 

West Twenty-eighth St., Nos. 28 and 30, brick and 

stone building, formerly used as a horticultural 

hall; cost, $12,000; lessees, Meade & Cannon, 1215 

Broadway; architect, F. H. Kimball, 40 Broadway. 

East One Hundred and Sixth St., No. 106, one-st’y 
brick coach house, alterations; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Daniel Shefflin, s e cor. One Hundred and Sixth St. 
and Second Ave.; architect, Andrew Spence, 229 
Third Ave. 

East Sixteenth St., Nos. 5 and 7, 2 four-st’y brick 
and stone dwells., extension; cost, $20,000; owner, 
Mary A. Lyddy, 53 East Sixteenth St.; architect, W. 
Jones, 33 West Thirteenth St. 

Bethune St., Nos. 39 to 45, four-st’y brick factory, 
internal alterations; cost, $8,000; owner, John J. 
Budd, 149 Bank St.; architect, James E. Ww. are, 239 
Broadway. 

PHILADELPARIA, PA.— Gernet Ave., No. 5 
ation into two dwelling-houses, frame 
Peter Hinkle, 5029 Gernet Ave. 

T10GA (Phila.) PA.—A two-st’y addition is to be made 
to Mr. F. Leser’s house, on Tioga Ave. The second 
story to be used asa greenhouse. The cost will be 
about $3,000. Mr. Paul Brandner is the architect. 

Apartment-Houses. 

NEw York, N, Y.—On thes 8 Fifty-second St., bet. 
Ninth and Tenth Aves., 7 five-st’y flats, 25’ x 90/ 
each, stone, terra-cotta and iron, are to be built by 
Mr. E. L. Striker at a cost of $160,000; from plans 
of Mesers. A, B. Ogden & Son. 

Cn the s e cor. Eleventh Ave. and Thirty-ninth 
St., 8 five-st’y brick and stone flats, are to be built 
ata cost of $128,000; from plans of Mr. M. L. Un- 
grich; Mr. John Totten, owner. 

On the n w cor. Lexington Ave. and One Hundred 
and Fifteenth St., 5 five-st’y stores and flats, 25’ x 
66’ each are to be built at a cost of $96,000; for Mr. 
John C. Burne, for Mr. John W. Haaren. 


29, e s, alter- 
and brick; 





BECK’S JOURNAL OF DECORATIVE ART. 


AN INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


The Journal of Decorative Art 


OF 


ENGLAND. 


The subscribers to this Journal have the advantage of receiving two Journals at 


the one price. 


Part of this Journal is prepared and printed in England, and imported in sheets ; 


the remainder is published in New York. 


Thus a full record of the progress of Decorative Art in the two hemispheres is 


placed before the reader monthly. 


The 


value of such a Journal to Architects, Builders, and Decorators is most evi- 


dent, as they will be kept au courant with the best examples of interior decorations 
throughout England and also in the United States. 


Beck’s 


Journal of Decorative Art will be found a thoroughly practical Journal ; 


the reading-matter and illustrations are all original, and the publishers desire to make 
it a means of communication between all practically engaged in the work of interior 
decoration, and the decorative fittings of houses. 

Elaborate illustrated supplements in sheets forty by thirty inches with January 


and February numbers. 


March number has a colored supplement. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Terms: Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Year. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


American News Co., 


SEND 


New York. 


25 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Address Beck's Journal of Decorative Art, 206 W. 29th St., N. Y. City. 
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Second Ave.,n w cor. Seventh St., five-st’y brick 
flat, flat tin roof; cost, $30,000; owner, Fred Ehrhart, 
28 St. Mark Pl.; architect, Julius Kastner, 744 
Broadway. 

Clinton St., Nos. 438-53, 4 five-st’y brick flats, 
brown-stone fronts, flat tin roofs; cost, $76,000; own- 
er, Rudolph Boehm, 302 Broome St.; architect, Wm. 
Graul, 215 Bowery. 

East Broadway, Nos. 128-132, 3 five-st’y brick flats, 
flat tin roof; cost, $45,000; owners, Sobel Bros., 160 
Greenwich St.; architect, Henry Dudley, 49 Wall 
St. 

One Hundred and Eighth St., 1 8. 75' w Lexington 
Ave., five-st'y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $19,000; 
owner, Joseph Schwarziler, 1365 Fifth Ave.; archi- 
tects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

Siztieth St., n 8, 150! e Ninth Ave., tin roof; cost, 
$22,000; owner, Henry Riehl, 240 West Twenty-ninth 
St.; architect, John Miller, 335 pve ng 

Suffolk St., Nos. 77 and 79, 2 five-st’y brick flats, 
flat tin roof; cost, $36,000; owner, M. Rosendorp, 

273 and 275 Grand St.; architect, A. H. Blahken- 

stein, 86 Second St. 

Eleventh Ave., No. 566, five-st’y brick flat, flat tin 
roof; cost, $18,000; owner, Robert Gordon, 448 West 
Forty-third St.; architect, John Miller, 335 Broad- 


way. 

Fifth St., No. 723, five-st’y brick flat; flat tin roof; 
cost, $16,000; owner, Adam Schepp, 734 Fifth St.; 
architect, Fred’k Ebeling, 140 Second St. 

Third Ave.,ne cor. Ninety-fifth St., five-st’y flat, 
flat tin roof; cost, $22,000; owner, Marie O° ‘Hare, 
301 East Sixty-fourth St.; architect, John C. Burne, 
1531 Third Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. — John 
cost, $2,000; 
contractor. 


Casey, two-st’y brick flats; 
William Gains, architect; John Casey, 


Churches. 

New York, N. Y.— Plans have been drawn by Mr. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, for a church for the German 
Evangelical Society, to be built on Thirty-fifth St. 

Factories. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN, — Bridgeport hopes that a silk 
factory now operating at Tariffville, will transfer 
itself to this city. 

DALLAS, Tex. — A flour mill is to be erected here, to 
cost about $30,000, with a capacity of 500 barrels per 
day; Todds & Stanley, contractors, St. Louis, Mo. 

MARSHALL, Wis. —A committee of the Board of 
Trade is engaged in raising a bonus to induce the 
erection of a steam flouring mill. 

New York, N. Y. — Lewis St., Nos. 151-157, four-st’y 
brick factory and boiler-house, flat tin roof; cost, 

20,000; owner, Woodruff, Concklyn & Bayer, Fifth 
St., near Lewis St.; architect, Frederick Jeuth, 191 
Forsyth St. 

Houses. 

Boston, MAsSs.—Neponset Ave., near Pope’s Hill St., 
dwell., 26 x 28’; H. B. Blackwell, owner; J. A. 
Vickery & Co., builders. 

East Third St., No. 648, dwell., 23’ x 
Day, owner; W. T. Eaton, builder. 

Bearse Ave., near Butler St., storage, 10! x 20; 
James Pope, owner and builder. 

CHESTER, PA.— Mr. P. A. Welsh, architect, of Phila- 
delphia, is preparing plans for a 400’ block of two- 
st’y houses, and for 3 three-st’y stores (30’ fronts), 
for Messrs. William Simpsons & Sons. 

GLENOLDEN, Pa.— Mr. P. A. Welsh of Philadelphia 
is preparing plans for a brick and frame dwell, 


HERKIMER, N. Y. — A frame house is to be built for 


51"; W. A. 


Albert Wilber, by W. H. Symonds, architect, of 
Little Falls, C § 
LITTLE FALLS, -Y. —W. H. Symonds, architect, has 


in hand a bigek ‘of six dwells., three-st’y, of brick, 
with stone and terra-cotta trimmings, for B. K. 
Houghton, Esq., on the cor. of Fourth and John Sts.; 
cost, $20,000, to be built by the day. Foundations 
are laid. 
paced” residence for L. Fralick, on Lansing St., 

of pressed brick, with stone trimmings; cost, $5, 000; 
to be commenced in the spring. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — A, Bergman, two-st’y frame 
dwell., 17 15-1717 Ninth Ave., 8; cost, $6,000. 

G. H. Hoit, two-st’y frame dwell., 1825 Third 
Ave., 8; cost, $7,000. 

R. B. Thompson, two-st’y frame dwell., 
Twentieth St.; cost, $3,000. 

NEw York, N. Y.—Seventy-sizth St., 30’ w of Broad- 
way, 5 three-st’y brick, artificial stone and terra- 
cotta dwells. are to be built from plans of Mr. J. B. 
Snook. 

Seventy-eighth Sl.,88, between Ninth and Tenth 
Aves., 9 three and four st’y brick dwells., flat tin 
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BOOK NOTES. 


One of the results of the controversy over “ The Story of 


Margaret Kent ” is, that the fourth edition of that fascinating | 


novel is now being printed. 


‘Indian Summer,” Mr. Howells’s latest and best novel, is | 
The Hartford Courant pronounces | 


now ready in book form. 
it “delicious”; Zhe Nation, “ins his pleasantest vein”; the 
Tribune, “ exceedingly creditable.” 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says: “ New editions 
of ‘Margaret Kent’ follow each other on the press as fast as 
possible. This novel is the electric success of the season, and 
is the talk of all good society illuminati.” 


“ The Lost Name” is the forthcoming novel by Mrs. M. V. 
Dahlgren, the author of “A Washington Winter,” and other 
well-known books. It is a romantic story, in some aspects 
resembling ‘A Nameless Nobleman,” being founded on facts 
that are stranger than fiction, and more interesting. 





Mr. James F. Hunnewell, the scholarly antiquary and tray- 
eller, of Charlestown, has prepared an admirable new work, en- 
titled “‘ The Imperial Island — England’s Chronicle in Stone,” 
copiously and curiously illustrated, and serving as a companion 
to the same author’s valuable *‘ Historical Monuments of France.” 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have arranged for the production of 
a beautiful illustrated volume, called “ Persia of To-day,” pre- 
pared by the Hon. S.G. W. Benjamin, late United States Min- 
ister to the Court of Teheran. Mr. Benjamin’s recent contri- 
butions to the foremost magazines have evinced his profound 
knowledge as to the land of Zoroaster, one of the least known 
and most interesting of kingdoms. 


[| « Chosén: The Land of the Morning Calm (illustrated, 8 vo, 
$5.00),”” Percival Lowell’s brilliant and vivacious book about 
Korea, the Hermit Nation of Asia, has met with a large sale. 
The New-York Sun says that “ we could not spare one of the 
400 pages. . . . It is seldom that an observer so thoroughly 
qualified enters a field so unexplored ” ; and the Hartford Cou- 
rant finds it “in all respects a very superior and valuable work, 
. . . very fascinating throughout, as skilfully showing one a 
new land and a new life.” 


The Beacon (Boston) thus highly commends Maturin M. 
Ballou’s “* Edge-Tools of Speech :” 

‘The quotations cover a wondrous multitude of subjects. 
Indeed, the book is like an endless string of pearls, with here 
and there a ruby, a diamond, or a bit of honest glass inter- 
jected. Mr. Ballou’s taste is thoroughly catholic, his sympathy 
wide as the world, and his judgment good. The friends of 
quotations will find these ‘Edge-Tools’ inexhaustible, yet well 
arranged, and highly convenient for reference. The book is 
a literary treasure, and will surely hold its own for years to 
| come. It deserves a place by the side of Mr. Bartlett’s ‘ Fa- 

miliar Quotations’ — no mean honor for any book.” 


James Freeman Clarke’s new book, “‘ Every-Day Religion,” 
is one of the best and wisest and most practical publications we 
have seen for years. Here is a list of its chapter-headings : 
How to Make the Most of Life; The Family in Heaven and 
Earth; The Religion which Passes Away, and that which 
Abides ; Emphasis in Religion and Life; Speaking the Truth 
in Love; Untranslatable Words; The Duty of being Unfash- 
ionable; Voluntary and Automatic Morality ; True and False 
Manliness ; The Rudder, Compass, Chart, and Sails in Man ; 
Moral Misalliances ; Men’s Sins going before and after Them ; 
Every “Now” the Day of Salvation; Standing in the Door- 
way; Four Kinds of Piety ; What we Possess and What we 
Own; What will Make us Generous; Power and Aim; Vis 
Inertie in Nature and Life ; Think of Good Things, not of Bad 
Things; The Sin which Besets Us, and the Good Which Helps 
Us; The Good Samaritan ; Beginning at the Right End; The 
Heavens and Hells of the Present Life; Moral Mechanics and 
Dynamics ; Transition Periods ; Lost Opportunities ; The Eth- 
ics of the Ballot-Box ; The Bible a Panorama of Life. 
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and galvanized-iron roofs; cost, four $16,000, four 
$20,000, one $25,000; owner, B. S. Levy, 110 Seventy- 
fourth St.; architect, R. Gustavino, 92 and 94 Lib- 
erty St. 

Eighty-third St., n 8, 100’ w Ninth Ave., 8 three- 
st’y brick dwells., flat tin roofs; cost, $112,000; 
owner, Mary J. Coar, 156 West Fifty-eighth St.; 
architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway 

Eighty-third St.,n 8, 232’ w Ninth Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick dwells., flat tin roof; cost, $17,000; owner 
and architect, same as last. 

Madison Ave., @ 8, 32/ from s e cor. Seventieth St., 
four-st’y dwell., flat tin roof; cost, $28,000; owner, 
Mrs. Mary Herter, 36 West Fifty-eighth St.; archi- 
tect, Chas. W. Clinton, 34 Nassau St. 

Seventy-eighth St., Nos. 10 to 20, 88, 6 four-st’y 
dwells., flat tin roofs; cost, $150,000; owner and 
architects, Chas. Graham & Son, 305 and 307 East 
Forty-third St. | 

One Hundred and Forty-third St., 8 8, 125’ w Third | 
Ave., three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $6,000; 
owner, Edw. Gustaveson, 490 East One Hundred 


tractor. 


and contractor. 





contractor. 


P. Folek, contractor. 
Michael Scholler, 3 a 
and tenements; cost, $ 


contractor. 


and Thirty-ninth St.; architect, Ernst Schnaider, | New YorK, N. Y.—One Hundred and Forty-third St.,| (\¥TY-HALL. 


Bible House. 


Soutu Amboy, N. J.—Mr. P. A. Welsh, architect, of 

Philadelphia, is preparing plans for a dwelling- 

house. It is to be built of brick and frame, shin- 

gied. | 
Office Building. 

JHESTER, PA. — Messrs. Robert Wetherill & Co. are 
having plans prepared by P. A. Welsh of Philadel- | 
phia, for an extension to the Hotel Cambridge, and | 
an office-building adjoining. The office-building | Mrs. Celia Scholeman, 
will have four stories. The materials used in the Twenty-fifth St.; archit 
construction of both will be brick and stone. The way. 
cost together will be about $60,000. 

Stores. 


} 
AKRON, O.—Block of stores for Geo. W. Grouse; cost, | owner, Simon Schafer, 
$40,000; Weary & Kramer, architects. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Jane Gillnore, four-st’y brick store, 
cor. Main St. and Public Landing; cost, $4,000. } 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Broadway, No. 658, ws, 50s El- | CHESTER, PA.—Mr. P. A. 
lery St., three-st’y frame (brick-filled) store and ten- | 
ement, tin roof; cost, $4,796; owner, John J. Wan- | 
zel, 306 Bushwick Ave.; architect, Th. Engelhardt, | 
builders, J. Wagner, Jr., and M. Kuhn & Sons. | 
Fulton St., Nos. 1733-1741, 7 two-st’y brick stores 

and dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $2,500; owner, | 

Peter Lyman Estate, Clinton Ave., cor. Flushing | 

Ave.; architect, 0. D. Thompson. } 
Central Ave., @ 8, 46' n Magnolia St., three-st’y | 

frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; 

owner and builder, Mrs. Magd. Walsch, 24 Melrose | 

St.; architect, H. Vollweiler. | 
Garden St., e 8, 256/7/ s Flushing Ave., two-st’y | 


88, 850’ e Eighth Ave., 


Ninety-third St., n w 


architect, John C. Burt 
Eighty-fourth St., s 8, 


mory, which is to be bu 
be of brick and stone. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—A 
built cor. Main St. anc 


cotta. The structure w 


of 100’. 
Wareh 
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William J. Hegel. five-st’y store; cost, $20,000; F. | 
J. Capitain, architect; William J. Hegel, contractor. 
B. Zoeblin, two-st’y brick store; cost, $10,000; | New York, N. Y.—The Arion 
Aug. Beinke, architect; Philip Krechers, con- 


Tenement-Houses. 


St. Louis, Mo. — John G. Stuckstead, two-st’y brick 
tenement-house; cost, $4,000; B. Northoff, architect 


Mrs. Smidt, 3 adjacent three-st’y brick tenement- 
houses; cost, $7,500; Repp, architect; William Paul, 


D. W. Fenny, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick tenement- 
houses; cost, $6,500; Aug. Beinke & Co., architects; 


contractor, Wm. Klure. 
Mrs. Smidt, 4 adjacent two-st’y brick tenement- 
houses; cost, $4,500; Repp, architect; Wm. Paul, 


roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Rebecca E. Havens, Devoe 
St.; architect, Jos. M. Dunn, 1193 Broadway. 


Ave. A, n w cor. One Hundred and Thirteenth St., 
four-st’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $14,000; | 


Ninth St.; architect, Wm. Thos. Beer, 429 East One | = 
Hundred and Twenty-second St. 


Theatres. 


architect of the Company B, First Regiment Ar- 


used for an opera- house. 


ange. The fronts will be of brick, stone and terra- 


Main St., 25/ on Arlington Ave., “ 4 , : . 
Morris and Essex Railroad, and a depth in the rear | AYe"Ue, lying between Washington St. and Chestnut 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

one-st’y gas-tank, cor. Bluff St. and Cedar Ave.; 

| cost, $50,000. 

Society Building Com- 
mittee have accepted the plans of Messrs. De Lemos 
& Cordes for a three-st’y and basement edifice, 90’ 
x 125’, Ohio stone, first st’y above buff brick in Ital- 
ian Renaissance style to cost about $180,000; the 
second prize of $3(0 was awarded to Messrs. Adam 
Weber & Dresser, and the third of $200 to Messrs. 
Schwarzmann & Buchman, the building will be 
erected on the s e cor. Fifty-ninth St. and Park Ave. 

EGG HARBOR City, N.J.—There will be great rivalry 
among the New Jersey cities and towns for the lo 
cation of the proposed Soldiers’ Home which the 
Legislature will probably authorize to be estab- 

ijacent two-st’y brick store lished. Egg Harbor City is one of the first in the 

7,000; architect, Chas. Way; field. 





COMPETITION. 


three-st’y tener flat ti ; : ; _. [At Vincennes, Ind,) 
27 a Ss Se The City Council of the City of Vincennes, Ind., in- 
vites architects to submit plans for a new city build- 


cor. Second Ave.. and Nine- | 128, to be erected upon the city lot fronting on Main, 


ty-fourth St., 8 w cor. Second Ave . 2 five st’y brick | Fourth and Busseron Sts. Said plans to be submitted 
tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, $20/000; owner, Mrs, | © the Committee on Public Buildings and Improve- 
Theresa Schappert, 903 East Eighty eighth St., ments on or before the Ist day of April, 1886. 


1, 1531 Third Ave. For further information and particulars address C. 
50” w Ninth Ave., four-st’y M. Allen, Jr., City Clerk, Vincennes, Ind. The City 


brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $10,500; owner, | Council reserves the right to reject any and all plans 


tee , oom Wren $50,000 (fifty thousand dollars). 
ect, John Miller, 335 Broad- JOSEPH REYMAN, 
JOSEPH L. INDERIEDEN, on Public 
EUGENE HACK, } Buildings, ete. 
. M. ALLEN, JR., City clerk. 530 


159 East One Hundred and | submitted. The cost of said building is lumited to 


Committee 





107 East One Hupdred and | Attest: 





PROPOSALS. 
Welsh of Philadelphia, is the OCK-CUTTING. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Superintendent of Streets, City-Hall, Boston, until 
Wednesday, February 24, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
for blasting, breaking into pieces, not exceeding one 
cubic foot in size, and delivering at the rate of not 
less than one hundred cubic yards per day, on Massa- 
chusetts Ave., at such points as the Superintendent of 
Streets sball direct, any or all of the ledge on said 


ilt here. The building will 
Part of the building will be 


n opera-house is soon to be 
i Arlington Ave., East Or- 


ill have a frontage of 120’ on 
32’ opposite to 


| Hill Ave., in the Brighton District. 
Proposals must state the price per cubic yard for 


ouses. which said work will be done, measured in place, in 


frame (brick-filled) shop, tin roof; cost, $2,000; own- | CHICAGO, ILL.—Cribben & Sexton, six-st’y warehouse | the ledge, by the City Surveyor. 


er and builder, L. Schmitt, 66 Whipple St.; archi- | 
tect, H. Vollweiler. 

Third Ave., cor. Twenty-seventh St., three-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $9,400; | 


here. 
owner and contractor, same as last. | 


Ralph Ave., @ 8, 80’n Madison St., two-st’y brick | New York, N. Y. — Eighth Ave., Nos, 415-419, nine- on Measenchesette Ave.” 


store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,700; owner, John | &t’y brick warehouse, fl 


st ; owner, James J. Coogan, 41 West Fifty-second St. ; 
Ehler, Ralph Ave., cor. Monroe St.; builder, E. | architect, James W. Cregin, 74 East One Hundred | 


Sutterlin. 


St. Louris, Mo. —Julius S. Walsh, tearing down and 
repair a brick store; cost, $4,000, Steinmann & Ber- 
ger, arehitects; Jos. Fannery & Bro., contractors. 


and Twenty-fifth St. 
Miscel 


52-56 Erie St.; cost, $24,000. 


DELEVAN, MINN.—Enough stock has been subscribed : : : 
for to ensure the erection of a farmers’ warehouse POPs, with sureties, satisfactory to the mayor, for 


The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
The successful bidder will be required to furnish 


the faithful performance of the contract. 

Proposals to be indorsed ‘* Proposal for rock-cuttin 
CHARLES MORTON, 
Acting Superintendent of Streets. 


RADING. 


at iron roof; cost, $105,000; 


[At Boston, Mass.) 


laneous. Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Minneapolis Gas-Light Co., Superintendent of Streets, City-Hall, Boston, until 


at acre « 





sande te Rae sete 








vada | jAiiaaactaaieeaaaal, 
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DHardware. 





THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR- PROOF LOCK. 


See 


liustrated Advertisement in 


DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER CO., = = = = 


Monthly Numbers, 
5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


or address, 





The Little Gem 
WINDOW BLIND WORKER, 
Opens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 
Blinds held firm in any posi- 
tion. To those who wish to 
give our worker a trial we 
send a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade discounts may be ob- 
tained by addressing. 


A. H. DODD, Hudson, N. ¥ 


Union Spring Hinges 


SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE Put ON WRONG. 


a = | work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 

Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 

Send for Price List. 


M. W. ROBINSON. Soie =~ it 
79 Chambers S)... New Yo 




















Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ouc 
side. 


It allows the 






ped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 
any Other kind. 





Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, Kept in po 
Manufacturing Agents, smote 4 


172 and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 


joint, wa- 
y% ad si ter, dust, 
i6 ®, aii insect and 
mouse 
proof, 


Sizes } to1 ty Circulars and Samples free. 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th 8St., Phila., Pa 











PROPOSALS. 


Wednesday, February 24, 12 o‘clock, noon, for 
doing the cutting and filling on Humboldt Ave., be- 
tween Monroe and Seaver Sts., Roxbury District, or 
any portion thereof, exclusive of rock, to one foot 
below the grade, to be given by the City Surveyor. 

Proposals must state the price per cubic yard for 
doing the necessary excavation, to be measured in 
place in the bank, by the City Surveyor, and depos- 
ited at such points on said Avenue as the Superinten- 
dent of Streets shall direct; also the price per cubic 
yard for furnishing and delivering, at such points on 
said avenue as the Superintendent of Streets shall 
direct, such additional amount of filling as he may 
require, said additional filling to be measured in the 
carts of the contractor, and to consist of nothing but 
clean earth, gravel or rock, the work to proceed at not 
less than one hundred cubic yards per day, and the 
excavation must be completed before commencing the 
filling with borrowed material. The right is reserved 
to reject any or all proposals. 

All snow and ice within the limits of the cut and fill 
will have to be removed by contractor. 

The successful bidder will be required to furnish 
bonds, with sureties, satisfactory to the mayor, for 
the faithful performance of the contract. 

Proposals to be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Grading 
Humboldt Ave.” CHARLES MORTON, 

530 Acting Superintendent of Streets. 








RON WORK. 
I [At Washington, D.C.) 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, 
WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1886. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing, delivering and 
erecting in wee the wrought and cast iron work re- 
quired for the dome and skylight of the main stair- 
way of the west wing of the Building for State, War 
and Navy Departments in this city will be received 
until 12 M., on Friday, the 12th day of Mareh, 








‘Giant Metal Sash ( Chain’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 


Voes not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or ex 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made 0; 
eee in the United States, free, on ap lication. Now in use 
er Building, Chicago; J.C. Fl 
ree New York; new State War and Na 


plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to an 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New Yor 


all; 
by th 


: 


jure to the elements; runs over auy 
stee) wire, is very simple and easily ap- 


*s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Depart 


ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Buil ding, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 


all parts of the United States. 





The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


1, showing the door open, with centre rail 
nin with floor. Sig. 2. pecan. ‘of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in Bu. 2. and centre rail de- 
pressed. 1 Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
che rec: 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


ms oe? is level with the floor, offering no obstruction : 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete. 
Mm, door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 3 
smoothly, and noiselessly. 
Tine house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 
Address all 
Communications to 





Send for ( irculars and Price Lists. 


GEO. F. TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York, 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New Zork eer 


1416 F. Street eegten, 3 D.C. 








PROPOSALS. 





1886, and opened immediately thereafter in presence 
of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished to estab- 
lished manufacturers on application to this office. 
THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 

Col, Corps of Engineers. 


531 





a 
[At Westerly, R. I.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the o* -9 of the 
Secretary of this Company until 12 o'clock, M., 
March 18, 1886, for the excavation for and the lay- 
ing of cast-iron water-pipes and appurtenances. Spec- 
Seations may be had — application to the under- 
signed HARL ES PERRY, JR., 


— STEEL CHAIN. 
[At Tompkinsville, N. Y.) 
OFFICE OF LiGut-HoUsE INSPECTOR, 
THIRD DIsTRIcT : 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y., February 8, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be ye. at this office un- 
til 12 o'clock, M., on Saturday, February 20, 
1886, for furnishing and delivering at the U.S. light- 
house depot, Tompkinsville, N. Y., mild steel chain 
cable. Specifications and form of. proposals may be 
obtained on application to this office. The right is 
reserved to reject any or all bids and to waive any de- 
fects. A. E. K. BENHAM, 
S. Navy, Light House Inspector. 


Com. U. 


WTISC ELLA NEOU Ss 8U PPL IES. 
{At New York, N. Y.] 
UNITED STATES NAVY Pay OFFICE, 
27 STATE St., New York, February Price | 

Proposals, in duplicate, sealed, and endorsed on en- 
velope, “‘ Bids for Engineer’s Supplies,” will be re- 
ceived at this office (from regular dealers or manufac- 
turers only) until 12 o’clock, M., March 1, 1886, 
for the following supplies, of best quality, to’ be de- 
livered within sixty days from date of award in the 
New York Navy-Yard, free of expense to the Govern- 
ment, and subject to the usual conditions and inspec- 
tion, viz.:— 

BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 
Requisitions Nos. 72 to 92, 94, 98, 100, 104. 

For iron, hose, oils, paints, copper, tin, pipe and fit- 
tings, brass and copees tubes, files, bolts and nuts, 
steel, brushes, coal, charcoal, lamps, etc., lumber, 
waste, packing, felting, hardware, bricks, lime, belt- 
ing, ship chandiery, steam-traps, stationery, fire- brick, 
tools. 

Each schedule must be bid for se rately. 

Blank forms for proposals and schedules for the ar- 
ticles required will be furnished upon application at 
this office, and all necessary information at the navy 

ard. 
6 Two responsible sureties are required for the prompt 
and faithful delivery of the articles awarded, and the 
competency of the guarantors certified to ‘before a 
notary or other public officer. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids that 

not be deem advantageous to the Government 
and t to waive defects. A. H. GILMAN, 
Pay Director, U. S. N. 





PROPOSALS. 


BRUSHES, ETC. 
{At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
FRANKFORD ARSENAL, } 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 16, 1886." f 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, re A be received by 
the undersigned until 1 o’clock, P. M., on Wednes- 
day, March 17, 1886, for furnishing this arsenal 
with hardware, brushes, paper, etc. 
Specifications and blank forms for proposal to be 
had on application to this office. 
The Government reserves the right to re > et any or 
all proposals or parts thereof. S. CRISPIN, 
532 Cc olonel of Ordnance, ( Yommanding. 


HAPewsee. 


ITCH. 
[At Iroquois County, M1.) 
Sealed proposals will ws receive nd by the undersigned 
up to noon of the 2d day of March, 1886, for the 
construction of the main ditch and its various branches 
—consisting in all of about nine miles of ditch—or any 
one-quarter mile thereof, in the lroquois and Cres- 
cent and Drainage District No. 1, ac cording to plan 
and specifications which may be seen at the office of 
the County Clerk, in Watseka, Iroquois County, Ill. 
Such proposals will be opened by us at the time above 
mentioned, at the office of the Town Clerk, in the vil- 
lage of Crescent. 

ERMS OF PAYMENT. — One-sixth of the contract 
price to be paid when one-fourth of the work is done 
and accepted; one-sixth more when one-half is done 
and accepted; one-sixth more when three-fourths is 
done and accepted; and the remainder when the whole 
is done and accepted by us. 

We hereby reserve the right to reject any or all bids. 
Dated at Crescent City, Iroquois County, I11., this 
29th day of January, 1886. 
T. B. ALBERTY, 
R. H. PERRY, 
J. A. HASBROUCK, 
Drainage Commissioners of Iroquois and Crescent 
Drainage District No. 1. 531 


ATER-WORKS. 
[At Kankakee, I11.) 


The city of Kankakee, I1l., invites proposals for the 
construction, operation and maintenance of water- 
works for supplying said city with pure water for 
drinking, culinary, mechanical and other purposes. 

There will be required from ten to eleven miles of 
pipe, about 100 hydrants, a full double set of pumping 
machinery (capacity of each 2,000,000 gallons per 24 
hours), a reservoir of a capacity of 250,000 ) gallons ; the 
bottom of said reservoir to be at least 75’ above the 
water table of court-house. 

Acceptable security must accompany bids as a guar- 
antee of good faith, and the successful bidder will be 
required to give such bonds, as may be deemed requi- 
site to insure a faithful performance of contract. 

For detailed information, specifications, stipulations 
and conditions apply to John K. Creswell, City Engi- 
neer, Kankakee, 

Bids will be received by the City Council up to 12 
o'clock, noon, of March 8th, 1886. Said Council 
reserve the “es ' to ENRICH” and all bids. 


JOHN MACDONALD, $§ Committee. 
J. N. FRASER 
¥. D. RADEKE, Mayor. 
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The American Architect and Building News 
For 1886. 


WE believe that preparations have been made which assure to subscribers to the American Architect for 1886 a peculiarly 
well-balanced and readable journal. 

It is not possible to cover during a single year all the branches of art, science, and literature which interest the profession ; 
we have, therefore, selected for treatment during the coming year the following topics : — 

“The Processes of Mural Painting,’ an illustrated series of papers by Frederic Crowninshield, artist 
will appeal to those interested in the arts of interior decoration. 





“Safe Building,” a series of papers by Louis De Coppet Berg, architect, being the work of a practising 





architect and not that of a mere book-maker or theorist, will be unquestionably acceptable to the younger men, at least 
Mr. Berg, aiming to make his work of the greatest value to the largest number, will confine himself in his mathemat 
ical demonstrations to the use of arithmetic, algebra and plane geometry. In short, these papers may be expected to 
be in the highest sense practical. 


“Architect, Builder and Client before the Law,” by T. M. Clark, architect, which will not 


begin to appear before the last half of the year, will, we believe, form that compendium of laws affecting the practice 





of the architect in this country and that digest of leading cases under these laws, the present want of which is so 

serious a hindrance to an architect’s understanding his own position as regards his clients and his contractors. 
“Ancient and Modern Light-Houses,” a series of illustrated papers, by Major D. P. Heap, Secretary 

of the Light-House Board, besides their value from an historical point of view, will have a very real interest to a 





profession which has so often to deal with delicate and unusual conditions affecting the stability of foundations and 
the construction of lofty towers. There is so much of romance attaching to all that relates to storm and shipwreck, that 
we believe even lay-readers will find enough of anecdotic interest in these papers to hold their attention. 


“The Water Supply of Buildings,” a series of illustrated papers, by John Pickering Putnam, architect 
will serve to indicate that the interests of sanitation will not be neglected. 





“trolls about Mexico,” by Sylvester Baxter, will for some time longer.do much to enlighten us as to the 


architecture and style of life to be found in our sister republic, ‘These papers will, as in the past, be illustrated. 





“Notes of Travel,” illustrated and unillustrated, by C. H. Blackall, architect, and other tourists, professional 





and unprofessional, will keep our readers fairly posted as to what may be seen and heard away from home. 


“The Legendary Art of the Zunis,” is only mentioned as the subject of a possible series of papers, whose 


appearance will depend on the health of Mr. Frank E. Cushing, the well-known ethnologist, who has expressed a desire 





to prepare some account of the art of his interesting co-religionists. 


“Early Settler Memorials,” very fully illustrated series of papers, by Truman H. Bartlett, sculptor, will 
discuss the work of some of the most noted American as compared with that of European sculptors. 





Amongst other papers will be some accounts of the various architectural schools in this country; a parallel digest of the 
building-laws in the most important cities; papers on the churches of Paris, etc. 

We feel that subscribers may rest assured that within the ribs of the skeleton we here dangle before their eyes will 
be found many other things of professional interest and value. : 


THE [LLUSTRATIONS. 


Where so much depends on the interest that the best designers take in making contributiens, it is difficult to make any 
very definite promises. Perhaps the best thing to say is that we are very far from feeling that our illustrations in the past 
cannot be improved upon by those of the future, and that so far as diligence and endeavor on our own part or on the part 
of our draughtsmen go, no effort will be spared to increase the quality of the illustrations which to many are the 
most important part of the journal. We hoped to be able to announce a feature of the illustrations which will add greatly to 
their interest, but our arrangements are not completed. We can, however, announce a series of measured drawings of Old 
Colonial Work. 

We can, moreover, promise to subscribers to the 


GELATINE EDITION 


that they will receive — without extra cost —twice the number of gelatine plates than were promised them last year; 
and we may be allowed, perhaps, to suggest a measure of the value of our promises by pointing to the fact that subscribers 
to this edition have received more gelatine plates this year than they were originally promised. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Out of regard for the interests of a large number of subscribers there will be published during 1886, a mid-week 
supplement, devoted to the dissemination of information concerning new building enterprises. This supplement, small at 
first, as it makes its appearance in the slack season, will be enlarged as the advance of the building season may require. 
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Boynton Furnace Co,, 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


75 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 
















” 


N. A. Boynton, President. Inventors of all “ Boynton 
“ ~ aie me Furnaces, which have been on 
_ C. B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas.) the market for over 33 years. 































40 Years in this line of Business. (Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 


(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) Over 50,000 “‘ Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 








Appreciative Comments. 


The American Architect of Boston, is growing better each year. — New York Graphic. 
A publication like this is just the one that ought to be on every gentleman’s library table. — Knickerbocker. 


The American Architect and Building News is by all odds the best journal of the kind in this country.— The 
Examiner. 


One of the finest publications in this city is The American Architect and Building News, devoted to 
interests suggested by its title. It would seem to be indispensable to architects, draughtsmen and master- 
builders and will be found of great interest and value to every man who occasionally builds a house. — Boston 


Times. 


Aside from the high technical value of this periodical, with which every architect must be too familiar to 
need remark, the successive plans during the year of homes of small size, in the course of the various competi- 
tions, the papers on foreign art and architecture and the record of similar work in this country, render the Amer- 
ican Architect of high value to that large, and let us hope, increasing class who rate at its true worth the capacity 
for intelligent appreciation in art, of which architecture fills so wide a field. — Boston Transcript. 











FJron-Work. 





MESKER & BRO., SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices |TRON WORKS, 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 





PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
. ; . 2 . Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. | Reams, sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Dountehan Gentes 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, Lamp- Posts, 
Railings. 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO.| ©. c. CooPpER & co., 


‘ (E. C. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 
Architectural Iron-Work 
~~? 1QOrnamental Iron Works, 
Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 


ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 39th and Woodland Avenue, 
and Cresting. PHILADELPHIA. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 


Send for Catalogue. 




















Bolled and Drawn Steel Band Batl, in 20 Feet Lengths. 


NATIONAL Ornamental Iron Works. 
Fine Art Foundry, MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM AVENUE AND 424 8T8, 
218 East 25th Street, New York. PHILADELPHIA, 


Artists’ Models coast in Standard Bronze. J SW Brivce Rawinas 


Architects’ Designs Executed. Jail AND Bank WorRK 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments Grits, ANDIRONS 
in Granite and Bronze. on e oo B tthe . Seen &o. 
- ai ions, ~—4 c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 
No Catalogues. Special facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
MAURICE J. POWER. and SrLAnes Wrought Iron Work for Interior Deco- 
4 Send for Catalogue. 


TT 
















r 


(ANUFACTUR 


pour non BME: + TRON ++ 


nits toad) ROOFING 


ip Tee Sy pridct 'RON SIDING, CEILING, 
iTHOGRA 5 oe SEC Py Ns’ ARCHES4"° LATH. 
yin BooK fe) DETAY sic 5 CINCINNAT, 


Sine cMATION FURN r¢ 

ren CORRUGATING CO. 
APPLICAT!¢ CINCINNATI. O. 

. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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Fron-AWork. 








THE HECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 

Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


iOxidized-Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 
Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 


and Electro-Plated Iron. Work. 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


J. G. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 











lllustrated 





PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channele- 








IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, a ee ee eee 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds Root Trusses, Girders, and Joista 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. for fire-proof buildings frame¢ 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. and fitted as per plans. 
PHCENIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 

Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fit- 

tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 
PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.) 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
IronWork, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all orms of cast and wrought iron per- 
manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 
Process. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished, 


Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 


aia 


New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street, 











CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
N. CHENEY. ~op. § 201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. OFFICE : New York. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 


Classified Advertisements 
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under a single head free of charge.] 
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‘hat the Press says of Ticknor & Co.'s 


Book Notes. 


Signore Bruniacti, of the Parliament of Italy, has just 
translated into Italian, and caused to be published, the book en- 
titled “ The People and Politics,” written by Dr. G. W. Hos- 
mer, of New York, and published here by Ticknor & Co. It 
is a magnificent presentation of the wisdom of government of, 
by, and for the people, as opposed to monarchical institutions. 


GrorGe Cary EGGLesTon says, in the New-York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, in a column-long review speaking of Percival 
Lowell’s “* Chosin: The Land of the Morning Calm:’ Mr. 
Lowell’s experiences are ample and varied enough to furnish 
the reader a lively panorama of what can no longer remain a 
terra incognita. The work is sumputously got up, and enriched 
by more than a score of photographs. . A most readable 
book.” 


“Japanese Homes and their Surroundings ’’ (illustrated ; 
8 vo, $5.00), Professor E. S. Morse’s new book, receives the 
highest commendations from the press, and from every one in- 





terested in the Island Empire of the Pacific. It is a work of 
singular excellence, strong and simple in its outlines, thoroughly | 
satisfactory in its execution, and imparting a great body of pre- 
cise learning by means of a charming and attractive narrative. 
The entire first edition was exhausted within a week, and a 
large new edition is now ready. 


A Harvard professor writes : “I think ‘Two College Girls ’ 
the nicest and brightest girls’ book I have seen in a long time. 
As good as Mrs. Whitney, and much more elastic and sprightly.” 


A well-known American poet says of “ Two College Girls ” 
“She suggests a little too much in the way of sc hool- -girl flirta- 
tions, but “there is an innocence in the manner of suggestion, 
and subsequent development. The severer style of girl i is very 
well depicted — her strength and her weakness, born of strength, 
are admirably portrayed. There is much that is suggestive ‘and 
new about college life for girls.’ 





NEW VOLUMES. 


Tue Boston Herald of January 13th, says: — 

“<The Story of Margaret Kent,’ which now asks to be 
received into the higher class of imaginative writing, is more 
than any recent American novel a venture into the higher realm 
of fiction. The character of “ Margaret Kent,” is a master- 
piece of its kind. Itis afresh creation. The type is southern, 
and yet American, and its inner fibre is womanly to the core. 

Whoever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped 
at a bound into the front rank of those who are making our 
best American fiction. There are comparatively few signs of 
immaturity; there are none where real strength in the treat- 
ment of passion is required. Here is the realism which Mr. 
Howells is master of, but here is also the constructing imagina- 
tion which weaves into realism all the finer issues of life. The 
subordinate characters are not wall figures, but the strength of 
the story is so greatly concentrated in ‘“ Margaret,” they lose 
their radiance in comparison with her own.” 


The Pilot, the foremost Roman-Catholic of New England, 
says: — 

“Tue Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston have in press, 
and will soon have ready for publication, ‘ Christian Symbols 
and Stories of the Saints,’ by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. 
The author is already well known by her ‘Simple Story of the 
Orient,’ ‘ Handbook of Painters and Sculptors,’—now in 
the seventh edition —‘ Handbook of Legendary Art,’ — of 
which seventeen large editions have been exhausted etc., etc. 
‘ Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints’ is a revised 
version of the greater part of the last-mentioned work. The 
clear and beautiful explanation of the expressive symbols by 
which men’s minds are helped to reverent contemplation of the 
mysteries of revealed religion, leaves nothing to be desired. 
The ‘ Stories of the Saints’ will be illustrated by numerous 
full-page engravings from the rarest and finest work of the 
great masters of Christian Art,— prominence being given to 
scenes from the life of the Blessed Virgin, and pictures of the 
Evangelists, and the Founders and notable saints of the Reli- 
gious Orders. Mrs. Clement has brought to her work profound 
artistic knowledge, exquisite literary taste, and delicate and 
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JOSEPH NEUMANN, : 


N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cp Bronze GRILLES FOR FRONT 
Doors 


Window RAivinas. 
ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS 
da Brass RAILINGS FOR BANKS. 
Brass Lamps FOR CHURCHES 
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4%) Estimates 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 


THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


and Sanitary Earthenware, 


Including all Specialties pertaining to the Plumb. 
ing Business. 


Maddock’s Square 
Wash -out Closet 


is well adapted for use as a Slop- 

Hopper, and having a square top 
requires no drip tray. 

Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms. 

Further particulars furnished on application. 


273 Pearl Street, New York, 
W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our manufactures will be packed, if desired, with first order. 
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American Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa......x 
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CAntisiphon)i tap 
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specifications. 


Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 


dsiricion to THE SANITAS MANUF’G CO., 


the water-way. 4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


> "NO1SOd 


Sanitas” a “SA NIT AS ” PATENT 


These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect’ {for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘‘Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the ‘‘Sanitas”’ goods a8 Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: ‘It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” Wm. PAUL 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.” Onry & LOVE, Plumbers, write: “We think the ‘ Sanitas’ 
basin by far the best basin in the market.” Guy TILDEN, Architect, signi- 
fies his approval of the “Sanitas”’ goods by PRINTING them in his plumbing 


By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 





























HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation, 
MAIN OFFICE: | BRANCH OFFICE: 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 235 Washington Street, Boston. 








Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 


fhe attention of the public is called to our new and cold water, 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The — = 

will work equally as well with either street or tan 
Self-closing and mcs Pl pressure, ont no nentter how light the pressure is the . s1f-closi i bl 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yalye does not close until the bow! is filled with water, 5¢!f-closing and adjustable 
for hot and cold water. Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 








All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSHPH ZANE & CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston,’ Mass. 


“PHRERHCTION" 
ALL PORCELAIN 


Square Top, Wash-out Cistern Closet, 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient-to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 
: solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 
ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 


Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 























Manufactured only by 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of oo, "~~ WATER SEAL. 

None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other alves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Illustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O., 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “sz.renee" 


JINCINNSATI, OHIO. 


Manuf’d by Wm. PowE.i & Co 
52 and 54 PLum STREET, 


i IK MH ¢ 

No more —— Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 





Winckelmann’s History of Aw 
ctené “rt. 


Translated . 1 the Germen by Dr. G. H. Lopes. 
Two volumex, . 70, $9.00. 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been transiated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient esthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

* Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty. somplete; 
ir 38.”— Herder. 


Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Ropsuys, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. | vol. 8vo, With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 


The Boston Courier says; “It is difficult ade- 
auately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
” 


The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings.’’ 


Published by 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston, 
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BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


P ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 
BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
One of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 
GRAY, A very desirable shade. 





PS ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 














BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 


Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
bpplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, i 
not unegualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 





Building SAtones. 
THOMLINSON & REED, 
Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


243 East i8th Street, CHICACO. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, 

F REESTONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 





(Seoteh.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE Co., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - ~- Bedford, Ind. 


5 ° LJ iJ 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and & Astor House. New York. 
Cranite Monuments 

uments 
With or without Statue a. 

Building-Work in all of its Branches. 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white, 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 
fer to them if requested. Apply to, 

CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 4 Oliver Street, Boston, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Huds »n, Agents. 
NEW YORK. Gandie & Smith. foot E. 26th “t. ‘Ae'te, 




















A Hand-book of Legendary ma 
Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustrated, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, re 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and thetr works. 


A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 
grams. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown &vo, $3. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 








Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French. 
Burham English, Lime of Teil, 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 





SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Remit 15 cts. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 








Cements. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 

Hydraulic Cement 

And Hydraulic Lime. 


E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Loais,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 


mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 





American Whist. 
By G. W. P. lvol.16mo. Sixth Edition, Revis« 
and Enlarged $1.00. 

A new and fully revised and much enlarged editio: 
of this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest com 
panion as to the most enjoyable game of cards. This 
invaluable book will be indispensable to all who play 
whist. 


Published by TICKNOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 











SOAPSTONE FINSH. 





Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA. N. H. 
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Fire-proot auilding. 


‘THE WICHT FIRE- -PROOFING co., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of Hign Grade Fire-Clay, com- 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Columns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructions. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 


Used under wooden floor joists (Two Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 





1,000,000 feet in use. 
Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone. 


Contracts taken for Concreting, Fine, Plain, and Ornamented 


PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 





RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 


For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 








i 
Flat arch be between iron beams with skew-back pro tecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 

For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, ete. 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, 
best in the market. 


All our materials are made of 
is acknowledged to be the 
Miners 4 aepere of Fire-Clay. 

Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
Dice, 1]5 Broadway, New York. } Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
} R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Send for new ilestrabed Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 





Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE. 


Nre-Proof “ THE INTERIOR 
ote CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 

Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 










Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLID 
plication, and PoRovs TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
15645 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE Orrawa TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 

Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., ete 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





The simplest and best 
metallic plastering 
surface in use. 


An improvement on 


flat wire lathing. 


Corrugated Wire Lathing. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one: 


a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread, 


The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co. toom 14, 


ES ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
1 Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


- 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
Offices: } 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. | 


Directory of Architects 


Throughout the United States. C. 0. D., or by mail, Price, $1.00, 


239 Broadway, 




















29, 


USEFUL PUBLISHING 


€erra-Cotta. 


Bostox Tera Corrs Co, 





lca noone 


204. FEDERAL ST 
BOSTON MASS 


Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card, 


Cagis 














PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





= — 





Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works, 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: Chicaw, City Office : 


Corner Clybourn & Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves, McCormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 
Estimates given on application. Send for latest 


Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 





ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 Sth Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 

Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A lar 





ge variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 


WILMINCTON, DEL. 
Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 

in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





CO., 1293 Broadway, New York. Ask your Bookseller for it. 
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North Side 


aH: JACKSON: BOE MES: 


Union Square, : 


BROADWAY. Bae 


Established, 1827. 


TE am — 


—— oo 





: . Designers and Manufacturers 
) OF 
KH 


ic = pirates, Fenders 


Fin NS or p ARS |Chimney-Piece 
Ar\ . < Appurtenances. 
Ri 


4iin fact everything pertaining 
> to Open Fireplaces, 
Importers of Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
\ East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
ee \ Fine Castings a Specialty. 












FINE HAMMERED 


Jax NMotal Work 
is 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors. 





7 «: 


1 PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 
|}REMOVED to [29 5th AVE. 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on sagiteation. Established 1867. 














PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL For 
NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
"1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


seo SL EEL SHUTTERS “oa. 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & OO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


SSS 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


FINE LOCKS 


FOR — PURPOSES. 


“Yale = Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. Eee N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. | Sa Lake St., Chicago. 


NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
































Alsen’ s Portland C 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 


that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 


TRENTON,N.J. 


ement an i eD IRON BEAMS. 


an satisfactor brand to 
a barrels 7 excsoding CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
COOPER,HEWITT & CO. 











dy NEW YORK. 
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Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


AMERICAN AND GEM 


SPRING HINGES. 





























J DY RAD ATO MYERS DECECO Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
2 In Various Styles, 
BY ~ STEAM R All Sipho and SUPERIOR 
H =-oR= Bem Water- Finish. 
t - Send for Catalogue. 
OT WATER Cl wid Closet VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
MANUFACTURED BY ose and large $2 Beekman St., N. ¥ 
agh gr ira RS £0, ieee Stock tia 
ger = Dee muwaens |) Sage Semi Raks on Tere 
; combined. SUPPLIES. LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. —: MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
JERSEY CITY \ es 94 Beekman St., New York. 





MONOGRAPH 





aN nN ROOF CRESTING, tp 


BUILDERS’ SPECIA 





Detroit, Mich., 
Send for Catalogue. 





MMooumarsrecoson ne” (ANRC Atehiete- [| 


J. E. BOLLES & CO., 


U.S.A. STATE CAPITOL, HARTFORD, 
Mention this Paper. CONN. 





WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD! FILLER, 


The only Article to give a 


2 Plates, 13 x 16,in Portfolio. 


R. M. UPJOHN, Architect 


DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WOOD. Price, $6.00. 


("Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood._44 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. | Tickror & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston 


New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St. 








@OAYLOR 





JOHNSON & WILSON, 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 9! Liberty 


Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda. 


Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 

PORTLAND owxxvx:. 

CEMENT Foreign and Domestic Til 
= nal designs solely our own. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh.| *'"° Irons, “Andlrons, 1 Brass Plaques, 


Jardinieres, &c. 


Gen. Agts., The largest assortment p—- — elegant show-room? 
Street, New York. J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York. 





